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c/wo  illajor  Jxspects  of  the  (gospel 
of y^esus  Cyfinst 


MILTON    BENNION 


nrWO  very  important  but  closely  related  aspects  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  are  its  theological  princi- 
ples and  its  social  or  moral  philosophy.  In  teaching 
neither  one  of  these  aspects  should  be  neglected.  There 
are  teachers  and  preachers  who  put  all  emphasis  upon 
the  theological,  and  thus  ignore  the  every  day  practical 
phases  of  religion.  There  are  others  who  give  exclusive 
attention  to  the  ethical  or  moral  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  theological. 

It  happens  unfortunately  that  some  of  those  who 
become  obsessed  with  the  theological  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  moral  become  extremely  narrow  in  their  out- 
look upon  life.  They  may  also  be  given  to  indulging 
in  speculations  concerning  problems  their  answers  to 
which  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved  by  either 
revelation,  known  facts,  or  reason.  These  speculations 
in  no  way  make  the  individual  a  better  saint  or  a  better 
citizen,  thus  missing  a  major  purpose  of  all  gospel 
teaching. 

Those  who  ignore  the  theological  aspect  of  the 
gospel  miss,  among  other  values,  an  important  re-en- 
forcement of  the  social  and  moral  that  comes  from 
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the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  theological  elements 
found  in  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  command- 
ments:— "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind."  Is  this  to  be  taken  in  the  abstract  merely  and 
out  of  relation  to  the  affairs  of  everyday  life,  or  does 
it  have  great  social  and  moral  significance?  Is  not  the 
nature  of  God  properly  conceived  as  embodying  all 
righteousness,  a  God  of  truth,  justice,  mercy,  kindness 
and  interested  in  having  his  children  acquire  these 
qualities  of  character?  No  enlightened  theology  can 
fail  to  attribute  to  God  these  characteristics.  Love  of 
God  then  includes  love  of  these  qualities  of  character 
and  interest  in  acquiring  them,  and  in  endeavoring  in 
every  way  possible  to  help  others  to  do  likewise.  This 
first  commandment  thus  becomes  a  guiding  principle 
in  obeying  the  second  commandment: — "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Without  this  guidance 
it  is  possible  that  blindly  following  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  love  toward  others  may  result,  in  some  cases, 
in  evil  consequences.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  way  some  parents  deal  with  their  children.  By 
over  indulgence  they  often  do  more  harm  than  good, 
not  having  in  mind  the  ultimate  consequences  of  what 
they  do,  and  the  relation  of  these  consequences  to  the 
virtues  properly  attributed  to  God. 

Of  what  value  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  in- 
dividual if  he  does  not  live  in  accordance  with  its 
teachings?  Can  knowledge  alone  save  him?  Of  virtue 
even  it  has  been  said,  "No  virtue  is  safe  that  is  not  en- 
thusiastic." This  is  not  to  discount  the  value  of  either 
knowledge  or  virtue,  both  are  absolutely  essential,  but 
knowledge  that  does  not  contribute  ultimately  toward 
virtuous  living  has  missed  its  main  purpose,  and  virtue 
without  enthusiasm  for  it  may  not  endure.  It  must  be 
loved  with  all  one's  might,  mind,  and  strength,  and 
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with  an  unquenchable  desire  to  inspire  others  to  do 
likewise.  This  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  love  of 
God. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  philosopher  aims  "to  see 
Hfe  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole."  So  it  is,  or  should  be, 
with  the  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  should 
see  it  steadily  and  see  it  whole.  This  is  a  major  purpose 
of  all  religious  education. 


"Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  [also  rendered,  justice,  kindness,  and 
integrity] :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  others  un- 
done." (Matthew  23:23.) 

"Who  can  understand  his  errors?  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults. 

"Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins;  let  them  not 
have  dominion  over  me:  then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  of 
the  great  transgression. 

"Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart,  be 
acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  redeemer."  (Psalms 
19:12-14.) 

"Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love  envieth  not;  love  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up, 

"Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked  thinketh  not  evil."  (I  Cor.  13:4,  5.  Revised  Translation.) 

"Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  Tabernacle?  who  shall  dwell  iij  thy 
holy  hill? 

"He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh 
the  truth  in  his  heart."   (Psalms  15:1,2.) 
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Sunday  School  ^oys  Jxhead 

PRESIDENT    DAVID    O.    McKAY 

(Address  delivered  by  President  David  O.  McKay  at 
the  Sunday  School  General  Conference  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle,  Sunday,  October  7,  1945.) 

pELLOW  Sunday  School  workers:  It  is  good  to  be 
with  you.  It  is  glorious  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
children  and  youth.  I  wish  to  commend  you  young 
folks  for  having  filled  our  hearts  with  joy  in  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  rendition  of  your  parts. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  assigned  topic, 
"Sunday  School  Joys  Ahead,"  I  associate  fond  memo- 
ries of  Sunday  School  joys  of  the  past. 

"Remember  the  worth  of  souls  is  great  in  the 
sight  of  God. .  . .  And  if  it  so  be  that  you  should  labor 
all  your  days  .  .  .  and  bring,  save  it  be  one  soul  unto 
me,  how  great  shall  be  your  joy  with  him  in  the  king- 
dom of  my  Father!" 

The  source  of  all  future  joys  in  Sunday  School 
work  may  be  found  in  this  text.  First,  in  sensing  the 
value  of  a  human  soul,  and,  secondly,  in  influencing 
him  to  live  an  upright  life. 

I  commend  the  General  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  for  emphasizing  joy  in  the  life  of  Sunday  School 
officers,  teachers,  and  children.  Joy  is  sweeter  than 
pleasure.  Joy  is  an  emotion  excited  with  the  acquisition 
or  expectation  of  good.  Pleasure  is  a  state  of  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses  or  mind  and  may  be  senuous.  It  may 
be  self-indulgence.  It  is  nearly  always  transitory.  Joy 
and  happiness  are  permanent.  Joy  is  pleasure  not  to  be 
repented  of. 
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Children  are  entitled  to  joy.  When  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  youth  you  cannot  help  but  exclaim  with 
the  poet: 

"How  beautiful  is  youth!  how  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams! 
Book  of  Beginnings,  Story  without  End, 
Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend!" 

(Longfellow) 
"The  world  is  passing  through  troublous  times. 
Young  people  today  think  of  nothing  but  themselves. 
They  have  no  reverence  for  parents  or  old  age.  They 
are  impatient  of  all  restraint.  They  talk  as  if  they  alone 
know  everything.  As  for  girls,  they  are  forward,  im- 
modest, and  unwomanly  in  speech,  behavior,  and 
dress."  When  was  that  written?— in  the  year  1274 
A.D.,  671  years  ago!   (Laughter) 

Every  generation  seems  to  worry  about  its  young 
people.  Then  these  young  folks,  grow  up  and  worry 
about  their  children. 

As  indicated  already,  I  have  confidence  in  youth, 
therefore  hope  for  the  ultimate  betterment  of  the 
human  family.  I  base  my  trust  in  young  people  be- 
cause, abiding  in  every  normal  human  being's  soul  is 
a  hidden  impulse  or  longing  to  be  somebody  worth- 
while, to  accomplish  some  good  thing.  Winston 
Churchill  once  said:  "There  is  a  treasure,  if  you  can 
find  it,  in  the  heart  of  every  man." 

It  is  natural  for  children  to  play,  to  seek  pleasure. 
They  are  by  right  inheritors  of  joy.  They  should  obtain 
this  inheritance  in  their  homes.  If  not,  then  by  all 
means  let  them  experience  it  in  the  Church.  To  quote 
one  writer  (I  wish  I  could  give  his  name  but  I  cannot)  : 
"Let  gayety  cease  to  be  a  commodity  of  export.  .  .  . 
Let  us  multiply  anniversaries,  family  parties,  and  ex- 
cursions. Let  us  raise  good  humor  in  our  homes  to  the 
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height  of  an  institution.  Let  the  schools,  too,  do  their 
part.  Let  masters  and  students,  school  boys,  and  col- 
lege members  meet  together  oftener  for  amusement. 
It  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  serious  work.  There 
is  no  such  aid  to  understanding  one's  teacher  as  to  have 
laughed  in  his  company;  and  conversely,  to  be  well 
understood,  a  pupil  must  be  met  elsewhere  than  in 
class  or  examination." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  homes  should 
be  more  attractive,  and  that  more  of  our  amusements 
should  be  in  the  home  instead  of  out  on  the  streets. 

Joy  Found  in  Achievement 

True  joy  for  teacher  and  for  student  is  found  in 
five  achievements: 

L  In  giving  increased  regard  and  reverence  for 
the  Sunday  School  organization.  Sunday  School  is  for 
everybody,  particularly  for  the  children  and  youth. 
No  young  man  or  young  woman  will  feel  that  Sun- 
day School  is  a  "sissy"  organization  //  opening  exercises 
are  reverently  conducted;  if  they  can  sense  the  spirit 
of  true  worship;  if  they  sense  a  control  and  not  a  laxity 
in  discipline. 

Soldiers  are  returning  from  the  war  needing  re- 
adjustment and  proper  orientation.  When  they  come 
to  Sunday  School  they  should  feel  that  they  are  being 
invited  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  They  are  guests 
at  a  spiritual  banquet.  They  should  not  depart  from 
the  classroom  hungry  and  disappointed.  When  you 
prepare  a  meal  for  your  guests,  you  make  thorough 
preparation.  Remember  that  greater  preparation  is 
necessary  for  your  guests  in  Sunday  School,  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord. 

2.  The  Joy  of  having  in  the  class  all  who  should 
be  enrolled — The  Joy  of  Finding  the  Indifferent. 
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The  second  achievement  is  the  joy  of  having  in 
the  class  all  who  should  be  enrolled.  And  with  this 
thought  I  wish  to  correlate  the  welcoming  statements 
and  the  welcoming  remarks  made  by  Superintendent 
Bennion — the  joy  of  finding  the  indifferent.  Let  me 
illustrate: 

On  Tuesday,  July  18,  1933,  at  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  a  little  three-year-old  lad  was  lost 
in  the  Bad  Lands  of  North  Dakota.  He  was  bare-head- 
ed, bare-footed,  and  wore  only  a  pair  of  coveralls.  The 
Bad  Lands  are  noted  for  their  pitfalls,  canyons,  rattle- 
snake holes,  and  as  a  rendezvous  for  wild  animals. 

Upon  discovering  that  the  little  boy  was  missing, 
his  parents  began  an  immediate  search.  Later  in  the 
evening  neighbors  and  friends  were  notified,  and  an 
all-night  search  was  made.  Early  Wednesday  morning, 
a  neighbor  rode  sixteen  miles  to  give  the  alarm  that  a 
child  was  lost.  Farmers,  housewives,  ranchers,  sheep - 
herders,  cowboys,  business  and  professional  men, 
storekeepers,  boy  and  girl  Scouts,  law  officers  gathered 
on  the  town  square  of  Shaffer  to  hear  Sheriff  Thomp- 
son's instructions  as  follows: 

"Friends,  we  are  all  going  out  to  the  Bad  Lands 
to  find  and  bring  back  the  little  Cornell  boy.  The 
best  way  I  know  to  do  this  is  for  all  of  us  to  form  into 
one  single  line  and  march  out  there.  Each  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  us  will  be  spaced  a  few  feet  from  each 
other.  Every  gully  and  canyon  in  the  way  must  be 
searched,  every  brush  must  be  examined  as  we  go  along. 
This  line,  friends  and  neighbors,  must  not  be  broken; 
every  waterhole,  ravine,  and  cave  must  be  searched 
thoroughly.  Every  square  inch  must  be  scanned  by  us 
as  we  go.  It  is  the  only  way.  I  don't  know  how  long  our 
search  will  take,  but  Alfred  Cornell  is  out  in  the  Bad 
Lands  somewhere,  and  when  we  turn  back  the  little 
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fellow  will  be  with  us.  We  can  only  hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  too  late.  Now  let  us  get  going.  I  have  appointed 
some  of  you  deputies  to  ride  on  horseback  so  that  there 
will  be  no  slip  up,  and  there  will  be  none  if  I  know  any- 
thing about  the  people  of  this  State." 

The  line  was  formed.  At  6:30  Thursday  evening, 
the  boy  was  found  kneeling  in  a  water  hole,  his  legs 
and  feet  were  badly  bruised  and  inflamed.  His  father 
and  mother  rushed  to  him  and  took  him  in  their  arms. 

When  that  ten-mile  line  of  human  beings  saw 
that  the  boy  was  found  and  really  alive,  a  great  cheer 
arose  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices! 

Present-day  statistics  indicate  that  youth  is  a 
criminal  age.  On  every  hand  there  is  evidence  that 
boys  and  girls  are  wandering  into  the  "Bad  Lands"  of 
society.  Several  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  in  the 
United  States  there  were  twenty-seven  million  youth 
under  twenty-one  without  religious  instruction.  One 
in  fourteen  boys,  age  twelve  to  twenty  is  arrested  and 
brought  to  Court.  Last  month — the  month  of  Septem- 
ber— ^here  in  Salt  Lake  County,  there  were  eighteen 
youths  arrested  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of 
age.  Four  of  these  held  no  Priesthood,  three  are  Dea- 
cons, five  are  Teachers,  three  are  Priests,  and  three  are 
Elders.  According  to  reliable  statistics,  there  is  already 
in  each  ward  at  least  one  boy  or  girl  who  has  strayed 
oiSF  in  the  midst  of  dangers  of  immorality  and  crime. 
And  parents  are  not  walking  all  night  crying  for  them 
and  hunting  them.  No  neighbor  is  riding  sixteen  miles 
to  cry — "A  Child  is  Lost!"  Someone  must  give  the 
alarm;  someone  must  act  as  a  leader  and  organize  the 
forces. 

Sunday  School  teachers,  one  of  the  great  joys  of 
future  Sunday  School  work  will  be  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  the  indifferent  and  wayward.  "And  if  it  so  be 
that  you  should  labor  all  your  days  in  crying  repent- 
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ance  unto  this  people,  and  bring,  save  it  be  one  soul 
unto  me,  how  great  shall  be  your  joy  with  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  my  Father!" 

3 .  Joy  of  Winning  Confidence 

The  third  achievement  is  the  joy  of  winning  con- 
fidence— ^ven  greater  than  increasing  the  enrollment 
of  your  class,  even  of  finding  an  indifferent  youth,  is 
the  joy  that  comes  from  winning  the  confidence  of 
those  whom  you  teach.  To  have  the  confidence  of  a 
little  child  is  one  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  and 
blessings  in  the  world. 

After  the  4  o'clock  meeting  last  Friday  on  Temple 
grounds,  I  heard  a  man  who,  evidently,  is  a  leader  of 
boys,  saying:  "We  are  going  to  the  Assembly  Hall, 
boys."  As  they  walked  away,  two  of  them  had  their 
arms  around  the  shoulders  of  their  teacher,  and  the 
others  crowded  as  close  to  him  as  possible.  A  teacher 
who  holds  such  confidence  and  respect  has  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  the  world  to  shape  the  young  men's 
lives. 

4.  Joy  of  Awakening  a  Love  for  Truth 

The  fourth  achievement  is  the  joy  of  awakening 
a  love  for  truth.  Have  you  ever  told  a  child  a  story  and 
watched  his  or  her  eyes  and  the  yearning  for  more? 
Well,  the  joy  of  Sunday  School  service  comes  from  the 
realization  of  the  great  opportunity  to  train  the  mind, 
to  encourage  worthy  habits,  and  to  foster  noble  traits 
of  character  inculcated  by  wise  parental  teaching  and 
example.  Often  the  teacher  faces  the  greater  task  of 
overcoming  the  false  teachings  of  unwise,  irresponsible 
parents.  **A11  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  govern- 
ing mankind,"  says  Aristotle,  "have  been  convinced 
that  the  fate  of  empires  depends  upon  the  education  of 
youth." 
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True  education  "is  awakening  a  love  for  truth; 
giving  a  just  sense  of  duty;  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
soul  to  the  great  purpose  and  end  of  Ufe.  It  is  not  so 
much  giving  words,  as  thoughts;  or  mere  maxims,  as 
living  principles.  It  is  not  teaching  to  be  honest,  be- 
cause 'honesty  is  the  best  policy';  but  because  it  is 
right.  It  is  teaching  the  individual  to  love  the  good  for 
the  sake  of  the  good;  to  be  virtuous  in  action  because 
so  in  heart;  to  love  and  serve  God  supremely  not  from 
fear,  but  from  delight  in  his  perfect  character."  No 
one  can  successfully  controvert  the  fact  that  upon 
the  teacher  rests  much  of  the  responsibility  of  lifting 
society  to  this  high  ideal. 

5.  The  Joy  of  Character  Building 

The  fifth  achievement  is  the  joy  of  character 
building.  This  leads  us  to  the  paramount  duty,  and  to 
the  real  and  supreme  joy  of  Sunday  School  work.  Wise 
parents  and  leading  educators  in  the  nation  today 
realize  that  good  citizenship  can  be  obtained  only 
through  character  development.  The  sincere  teacher 
realizes  that  here  is  an  opportunity  to  inculcate  the 
virtues  that  contribute  to  the  building  of  true  woman- 
hood and  manhood.  "Character  is  higher  than  intel- 
lect," said  Emerson,  "a  great  soul  will  be  fit  to  live  as 
well  as  to  think." 

But  the  Sunday  School  teacher's  duty  is  not  com- 
plete when  he  teaches  only  ethical  principles.  If  he 
would  have  his  children  truly  happy,  he  will  lead  them 
to  have  a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  Restored  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Happy  is  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
say  with  Thomas  in  reverent  assurance:  "My  Lord, 
and  my  God!'* 

Conclusion 

All  mankind  seek  happiness.  Most  people  desire 
to  make  the  most  and  best  of  themselves.  Few,  how- 
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ever,  realize  that  a  sure  guide  to  such  achievement  is 
disclosed  in  the  following  declaration  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth: "Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it:  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 
This  significant  passage  contains  a  secret  more  to  be 
sought  than  worldly  fame  or  dominion,  something 
which  excels  in  value  all  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  principle,  the  application  of  which  promises  to  sup- 
plant discouragement  and  gloom  by  hope  and  'glad- 
ness, to  fill  life  with  contentment  and  peace  everlast- 
ing. This  being  true,  its  acceptance  would  be  a  boon 
today  to  this  distracted  war- torn  world!  Why,  then, 
is  a  thing  so  precious  ignored  by  men  and  nations?  Is 
the  truth  of  the  paradoxical  statement,  losing  oneself 
to  find  oneself  so  elusive  that  mankind  cannot  grasp  it? 
Or  is  it  so  in  conflict  with  the  struggle  for  existence 
that  men  consider  it  impractical?  Even  so,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  He  who  is  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life" 
has  herein  set  forth  an  immutable  law,  obedience  to 
which  will  ameliorate  those  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  which  "man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes 
countless  thousands  mourn." 

Specifically  stated,  this  law  is:  We  live  our  lives 
most  completely  when  we  strive  to  Tnahe  the  world 
better  and  happier.  The  law  of  pure  nature,  survival  of 
the  fittest,  is  self-preservation  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
else — the  law  of  true  spiritual  life  is  deny  self  for  the 
good  of  others. 

'  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
accepts  as  fundamental  this  law  of  life.  Faithful  mem- 
bers thereof  believe  that  only  in  its  application  can 
true  joy  be  found  or  a  truly  great  character  be  de- 
veloped. 

Therefore,  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Latter-day 
Saint  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  ever  whispering  this  re- 
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corded  revelation:  "Remember  the  worth  of  souls  is 
great  in  the  sight  of  God;" 

"And  if  it  so  be  that  you  should  labor  all  your 
days,  and  bring  save  it  be  one  soul  unto  me,  how  great 
shall  be  your  joy  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father!" 

With  this  end  in  view,  twenty-five  thousand  men 
and  women,  serving  willingly,  offer  every  week  to  over 
five  hundred  thousand  children  and  youth  instruction 
and  guidance  in  character-building  and  spiritual 
growth.  Twenty-five  thousand  more  are  in  the  M.I. A. 
and  Primary  Associations.  In  addition  to  this  army  of 
officers  and  teachers,  two  hundred  thousand  men  (I 
am  giving  round  figures)  ordained  to  the  Priesthood 
have  accepted  the  obligation  to  devote  their  time  and 
talents  as  far  as  possible  to  the  scattering  of  sunshine, 
joy,  and  peace  among  their  fellow  men.  In  all  such 
efforts,  these  men  and  women  are  but  actuated  by  the 
high  ideals  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  who,  exempli- 
fying the  teachings  of  Christ,  said:  "If  my  life  is  of 
no  value  to  my  friends,  it  is  of  no  value  to  me." 

Never  was  there  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  application  of  this  principle  was  more  needed. 
Therefore  let  sincere  men  and  women  the  world  over 
unite  in  earnest  effort  to  supplant  feelings  of  selfish- 
ness, animosity,  greed  by  the  law  of  service  to  others 
and  thereby  promote  the  peace  and  joy  of  mankind. 

God  bless  you,  fellow  workers,  as  you  go  forth  to 
experience  the  joys  ahead  in  Sunday  School  work,  I 
pray,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


"But,  behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  Uttle  children  are  redeemed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  through  mine  Only  Begotten; 

""Wherefore,  they  cannot  sin,  for  power  is  not  given  imto  Satan  to 
tempt  little  children,  until  they  begin  to  becomei  accountable  before  me." 
(D.  &C.  29:46,  47.) 
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AGING  as  a  normal  physiologic 
process  is  not  subject  to  signifi- 
cant external  influence.  It  is  well 
within  our  power,  however,  to  alter 
certain  undue  environmental  stress- 
es which  may  hasten  or  accentuate 
aging. 

The  consumption  of  large 
amounts  of  alcohol  oveir  a  long 
period  has  been  shown  to  cause  a 
definite  decrease  in  life  expectancy. 
This  is  not  surprising,  since  alcohol 
is  a  protoplasmic  poison  affecting 
nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

In  recent  years  considerable  con- 
troversy has  revolved  around  the 
problem  of  the  toxicity  of  alcohol. 
No  one  disputes  that  the  prolonged 
use  of  large  amounts  of  alcoholic 
beverages  frequently  leads  to  wide- 
spread and  varied  damage:  pellagra, 
polyneuritis,  macrocytic  anemia, 
chronic  gastritis,  loss  of  hydrochlor- 
ic acid  in  the  stomach,  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  and  acute  and  chronic 
mental  changes.  Whether  these  are 
caused  by  the  alcohol,  impurities  in 
the  alcohol,  or  the  frequently  asso- 
cited  vitamin  or  dietary  deficiency, 
is  of  academic  interest  only.  The 
color  of  the  horse  thief's  coat  does 
not  alter  the  loss  of  the  horse. 

Alcohol  may  have  effects  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body: 

In  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
tract,  small  amounts  of  dilute  al- 
cohol (below  20%)  may  stimulate 


secretion  of  digestive  juices  and 
thus  aid  the  appetite  and  digestion. 
However,  the  common  dilute  alco- 
holic beverages,  wine  and  beer,  have 
other  substances  which  interfere 
with  secretion  and  digestion,  and 
thus  nullify  any  possible  beneficial 
effect.  More  concentrated  alcohol 
(above  20%)  inhibits  secretion  and 
digestion,  and  higher  concentrations 
(over  40%)  are  very  irritating  to 
the  lining  of  the  esophagus,  stomach 
and  intestine,  and  lead  in  a  high 
percentage  of  cases  to  chronic  gas- 
tritis or  achlorhydria.  Alcohol  is 
definitely  contraindicated  in  ulcers 
of  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  one  of  the 
common  causes  of  cirrhosis  (hard- 
ening) of  the  liver,  a  debilitating 
and  often  fatal  condition.  (It  has 
been  known  as  "hobnail"  or  "gin 
drinker's  liver.") 

High  concentrations  of  alcohol 
may  damage  the  kidney  cells,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  a  preexisting  kid- 
ney disease.  In  the  presence  of  liver 
or  kidney  disease,  alcohol  is  con- 
traindicated. 

There  is  no  evidence  at  present 
that  alcohol  causes  heart  disease.  It 
is  occasionally  used  for  the  relief 
of  pain  in  arterial  diseases  of  the 
extremities  and  in  angina  pectoris. 
In  such  conditions  it  should  be  used 
as  a  drug  and  not  as  a  beverage,  and 
under    competent    medical    super- 
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vision.  These  conditions  are  far  too 
serious  to  permit  self- diagnosis  or 
self-treatment. 

The  false  warming  effect  felt 
after  alcohol  ingestion  is  caused  by 
the  increased  flow  of  blood  through 
the  stomach  and  skin.  This  increases 
heat  loss  and  lowers  body  tempera- 
ture, which  may  be  dangerqus  in 
cold  climates,  especially  if  the  as- 
sociated clouding  of  the  judgment 
leads  to  unwise  exposure.  Its  use  to 
prevent  the  common  cold  is  irra- 
tional. In  small  amounts  it  may  lead 
to  an  unjustified  sense  of  well-being 
and  thus  lead  to  neglect  of  proper 
hygienic  measures.  In  large  amounts 
it  may  impair  the  general  health  and 
reduce  resistance.  The  incidence  of 
pneumonia  in  alcoholics  is  notor- 
iously high,  and  the  death  rate 
among  such  patients  is  unduly  great. 
(The  only  way  in  which  alcohol  is 
of  any  benefit  in  a  person  coming 
down  with  a  cold  is  to  put  him  to 
bed.) 

The  higher  nervous  centers,  those 
distinguishing  man  from  lower  ani- 
mals, those  making  a  personality  out 
of  an  organism,  those  making  pos- 
sible education,  social  consciousness 
and  self  restraint,  are  the  first  to  be 
depressed  and  suppressed  by  alcohol. 
The  release  of  the  lower,  more  ani- 
mal-like nervous  centers  from  the 
modulating  influence  of  the  higher 
centers  leads  to  the  apparent  stimu- 
lation. Impulsive,  expansive,  confi- 
dent behavior  results.  Loss  of  in- 
hibition and  restraint  may  lead  to 


antisocial  sexual  conduct.  Judgment, 
memory,  mental  efficiency,  muscu- 
lar coordination,  choice-reaction 
time,  and  fine  skills  are  impaired, 
although  the  person  is  prone  to  over- 
estimate his  ability  and  overlook 
his  mistakes  and  shortcomings. 

Habitual,  familiar  mechanical 
tasks,  such  as  automobile  driving, 
may  be  preserved  long  after  the  re- 
quisite judgment  is  lost. 

Larger  amounts  of  alcohol  de- 
press the  lower  nervous  centers, 
even  those  vital  for  life,  leading  to 
somnolence,  stupor,  coma,  even 
death. 

Alcohol  has  at  times  been  con- 
sidered a  food.  It  is  utilized  rapidly 
(at  a  maximum  rate  of  10  cubic 
centimeters — about  one- third  of  an 
ounce  per  hour) ,  liberating  7  calo- 
ries per  gram.  This  energy  is  avail- 
able for  body  work  or  heat,  or  for 
the  sparing  of  other  foods,  but  un- 
like food,  it  cannot  be  used  to  build 
tissue  and  it  cannot  be  stored.  Since 
alcoholic  beverages  often  contain 
no  vitamins,  and  are  often  used  in 
place  of  real  food,  alcoholics  are 
notoriotisly  subject  to  vitamin  and 
other  dietary  deficiency  diseases. 
No  other  food  has  such  drug-like 
or  toxic  actions,  which  may  result 
in  severe  organic  or  mental  disease. 

The  only  safe  uses  of  alcohol  are 
the  external  uses,  and  the  rare  in- 
stances when  it  becomes  advisable 
as  a  drug,  and  then  only  under 
medical  supervision. 
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{This  address  of  welcome,  and  the  addresses  by  A.  Hamvr  Reiser, 
Frank  D.  Bailey,  and  a  response  by  President  George  Albert  Smith,  was 
given  at  the  October  General  Conference  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  The 
verses  recited  by  the  children  were  published  in  the  November  Instructor. ) 


lyf  Y  brethren  and  sisters:  It  is  my 
privilege  in  behalf  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  to  greet  you  and  ex- 
press our  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  do  so  after  four  years 
of  restriction  on  account  of  war.  We 
anticipate  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure the  resumption  of  our  usual 
activities.  We  know  that  with  the 
resumption  of  these  opportunities 
there  are  very  great  responsibilities. 
These  responsibilities  we  should 
meet  with  faith  and  courage  and  do 
everything  we  can  diligently  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  very  great 
increase  we  hope  in  Sunday  School 
attendance  and  greater  efficiency  in 
Sunday  School  work. 

There  will  be  among  the  returning 
brethren  and  sisters  from  the  armed 
forces  and  those  that  have  been  dis- 
located on  account  of  war  work,  a 
good  many  who  are  capable  of  as- 
suming positions  as  officers  and 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  Schools.  They 
should  be  searched  out  and  given 
opportunities  to  serve.  There  will  be 
a  great  many  more  who  return  as 
members  of  the  classes  in  the  Sun- 


day School,  and  for  them  we  must 
make  ample  provision. 

There  may  be  among  those  and 
others  of  our  young  people  during 
these  war  years  some  who  have  be- 
come indifferent  and  wayward.  It 
will  be  our  responsibility  to  search 
out  these  and  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  bring  them  in.  It  is  our 
mission  to  do  all  we  can  to  save  these 
people  and  never  to  condemn  them. 
We  may  hate  evil,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  hate  any  person  or  do  other- 
wise than  all  we  can  to  love  and 
assist  them.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow 
that  we  shall  overcome  evil  with 
good.  We  recommend  to  your  at- 
tention— we  all  should  read  it  fre- 
quently— St.  Paul's  hymn  of  love, 
so  called — Chapter  13  of  I  Cor- 
inthians and  do  everything  we  can 
to  put  it  into  practice  in  all  our  re- 
lations with  our  fellow-men. 

I  pray  that  God  will  help  us  to 
do  this,  and  that  he  will  bless  all 
who  are  working  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind.  It  is  our  great 
privilege  to  do  this  in  the  name  and 
after  the  pattern  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 
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Tf  you  have  seen  a  glow  of  affection, 

well-being  and  security  light  up 
the  countenance  of  a  little  child  as 
he  listens  to  stories  about  Jesus,  you 
have  witnessed  one  of  the  joys  of 
learning. 

If  you  have  observed  the  smile  of 
satisfaction  and  the  exuberance  of 
a  child  of  eight  who  has  just  been 
baptized  and  confirmed  a  member 
of  the  Church,  you  have  seen  an- 
other of  the  joys  of  learning. 

If  you  have  been  impressed  by  the 
solemn  dignity  of  a  boy  aware  of 
the  importance  of  his  priesthood,  as 
he  ofl&ciates  in  the  ordinance  of  the 
Sacrament,  you  have  observed  still 
another  of  the  joys  of  learning. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  and 
a  young  woman  marry  for  time  and 
eternity,  according  to  the  covenants 
and  blessings  of  Temple  ordinances, 
you  should  see  other  evidences  of 
gospel  learning. 

When  you  see  and  hear  anyone 
proclaim  with  fervor  and  enthusi- 
asm his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  are 
witness  again  of  the  joy  of  gospel 
learning. 

When  you  see  a  mature  man  or 
woman  meet  the  pressures  of  life 
with  fortitude,  calmness  and  un- 
faltering faith,  you  are  witnesses  of 
the  power  of  enlightened  spirits,  the 
results  of  learning  and  living  the 
gospel. 
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When  you  meet  an  aged  Latter- 
day  Saint,  a  Latter-day  Saint  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  name,  he  may 
be  physically  impaired,  but  he  will 
be  spiritually  buoyant,  serene,  dy- 
namic. A  life  time  of  learning  the 
gospel  has  prepared  him  to  look  for- 
ward cheerfully  and  eagerly  to  the 
Great  Adventure  beyond  the  grave. 

In  him  you  see  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  the  gospel.  He  is  one 
of  the  thousands  of  spiritually  ma- 
ture— beneficiaries  of  the  joy  of 
gospel  learning. 

Learning  is  not  complete  until 
the  truth  or  principle  to  which  the 
learner  is  exposed  has  been  accepted 
by  him  and  used.  When  he  takes  it 
into  his  mind  and  uses  it  to  change 
his  point  of  view,  his  attitudes,  his 
course  of  life  or  his  actions — then 
— he  can  be  said  to  have  learned  it. 

When  this  has  happened  there 
flows  over  him  feelings  of  satisfac- 
tion, which  feed  the  fountains  of 
joys. 

Learning  is  specific.  We  experi- 
ence satisfaction — joy — when  we 
accept  the  principle  of  faith  and 
use  it. 

Similarly,  when  we  apply  the 
principle  of  repentance,  we  grow 
better,  stronger,  purer  and  are  com- 
pensated with  satisfaction  and  joy. 

If  you  will   accept   the  premise 

that  the  process  of  learning  is  com- 

— More  on  page  607 
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LIEUTENANT    FRANK    D.    BAILEY 


]V/f Y  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I  feel 
very  humble  in  occupying  this 
position  this  evening.  I  pray  that 
my  Father  in  Heaven  will  so  direct 
me  that  I  will  say  the  things  that 
are  in  my  heart. 

I  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
just  a  year  ago  next  Monday  to  have 
known  that  I  would  be  occupying 
this  position  this  evening,  for  at  9 : 3  0 
Sunday  morning,  October  15,  1944, 
I  was  floating  toward  the  earth 
from  25,000  feet  in  a  parachute  over 
the  city  of  Cologne,  Germany.  Our 
B-17  had  been  hit  by  three  direct 
bursts  of  flak,  and  the  crew  had 
been  forced  to  bail  out.  I  had  a  ride 
of  twenty  minutes  to-  get  to  the 
ground,  and  I  did  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  in  that  time.  The  thoughts 
in  my  mind  primarily  were  those 
of  my  loved  ones  at  home,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  teachings  I  had 
received  from  my  parents  and  in 
Sunday  School  passed  through  my 
mind.  I  put  all  my  faith  in  my 
Father  in  Heaven  and  prayed  that 
he  might  protect  me  from  harm  and 
danger. 

Upon  hitting  the  ground  I  was 
taken  and  put  with  the  rest  of  my 
crew  who  had  been  picked  up. 
Among  them  was  Stanley  Smith,  a 
true  Latter-day  Saint  from  Salt 
Lake.  And  I  was  thankful  to  my 
Father  in  Heaven  for  his  associa- 
tion. He  and  I  had  joined  the  air 


corps  together  and  were  fortunate 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  crew.  We 
were  taken  from  Cologne  to  an  in- 
terrogation center  at  Frankfurt  on 
the  Main  and  put  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  six  days.  During  this  time 
I  found  the  joy  and  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  the  teachings  I  received 
when  I  was  taught  to  pray  and  to 
offer  most  humble  supplications  to 
my  Father.  From  there  we  were 
taken  to  our  permanent  camp  at 
Sagan,  about  100  miles  southeast  of 
Berlin. 

We  hardly  arrived  in  camp,  on 
Sunday  at  about  noon,  when  a  young 
fellow  approached  me  and  asked  if 
I  were  a  Mormon.  I  told  him  I  was, 
and  he  told  me  that  they  had  a  Sun- 
day School  organized,  and  asked  if 
I  would  like  to  attend  the  meeting. 
That  was  one  of  the  finest  things 
that  ever  happened  to  me  during 
the  whole  t^e  I  was  there,  to  find 
that  the  young  fellows  from  our 
Church  had  organized  and  had  a 
very  fine  organization.  We  met  at 
1  o'clock.  There  were  about  25 
members  in  the  class,  and  it  had 
been  organized  a  year  when  I  ar- 
rived. At  10  o'clock  were  Protestant 
services,  which  most  of  the  fellows 
attended.  After  attending  the  Prot- 
estant services,  it  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  us  to  go  and  associate 
with  each  other  and  to  express  our 
own  thoughts  and  desires,  and  wor- 
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ship  our  Heavenly  Father  and  learn 
the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

Our  lessons  were  taken  from 
books  received  from  President  Zim- 
mer  of  the  Swiss  Mission.  We  studied 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and 
Church  History.  Each  of  us  took 
our  turn  giving  two-and-a-half 
minute  talks  and  presenting  the  les- 
son. Some  of  the  most  inspirational 
talks  and  testimonies  I  have  ever 
heard  were  given  by  those  young 
fellows  there,  whose  only  training, 
I  am  sure,  was  through  attending 
Sunday  School  while  here  at  home. 
Our  Sunday  meetings  were  a  won- 
derful source  of  joy  and  satisfaction 
to  me,  and  I  looked  forward  all  week 
to  attending  those  meetings  and  ex- 
changing our  ideas  and  worshiping 
our  Father  in  Heaven. 

'We  were  taken  from  there  to 
Bavaria,  near  Munich,  when  the 
Russians  got  too  close.  We  took  our 
Sunday  School  and  some  of  the 
Church  literature  with  us  and  con- 
tinued our  course,  using  The  Way  to 
Perfection  as  our  source  of  lessons, 
and  got  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
from  that.  Things  were  extremely 
crowded,  and  our  commanding  of- 
ficer gave  us  permission  to  hold  our 
Sunday  School  in  his  room  when 
the  weather  was  bad.  We  had  a  great 
many  non-members  who  attended 
our  meetings  and  became  interested. 
One  young  fellow  in  particular  be- 
came  extremely   interested    in   the 


gospel.  When  I  had  arrived  he  had 
been  studying  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  for  a  year  and  knew  more  con- 
cerning the  truths  and  works  of  our 
gospel  than  most  of  the  fellows  who 
have  been  members  all  their  lives. 
He  had  never  heard  of  Mormons  be- 
fore he  met  them  in  prison  camp. 
He  roomed  with  one  of  the  fellows 
from  our  group,  and  through  ob- 
serving his  actions  became  interested 
in  our  religion.  He  has  since  returned 
home  and  has  been  baptized,  and  is 
now  working  hard  to  convert  his 
family  to  the  Church. 

During  the  time  I  spent  in  the 
army,  I  found  the  Sunday  Schools 
that  I  was  able  to  attend  were  a 
great  joy  and  satisfaction  to  me. 
Whether  it  was  a  branch  or  a  ward, 
or  just  an  organization,  a  group  of 
Latter-day  Saint  fellows  who  were 
meeting  together  to  worship  our 
Father  in  Heaven  and  gain  the  as- 
sociation of  each  other,  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  present  in  rich  abun- 
dance, and  great  joy  and  happiness 
was  found  there. 

I  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  each  and 
everyone  of  you,  and  especially  at 
this  time  I  ask  his  guidance  and  di- 
rection over  the  fellows  who  are 
still  away  and  who  are  meeting  in 
small  groups  to  worship  him  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  And  this 
I  do  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


"The  fifth  commandment,  Thou  shalt  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors." 

— Buddhism 
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\  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  was 
presented  to  President  George 
Albert  Smith  by  Louise  Sandberg, 
representing  Latter-day  Saint  Sun- 
day School  Members  throughout  the 
world. 

"President  Smith,  the  Sunday 
School  children  are  thankful  for 
your  inspired  leadership.  With  these 
flowers  we  renew  our  pledge  of  al- 
legiance." 

The  girls'  chorus  directed  by  Lisle 
Bradford,  Wells  Stake  Sunday  School 
chorister,  sang  Evan  Stephens'  "We 
Ever  Pray  for  Thee." 

President  George  Albert  Smith 
responded: 

It  is  a  very  great  compliment  to 
any  man  to  have  the  kindly  feelings 
and  the  confidence  of  children.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  belong  to 
the  Sunday  School  organization 
since  I  was  a  child,  and  I  still  feel 
that  I  belong  to  it.  The  beautiful 
song  just  presented  by  this  fine 
chorus  in  this  house  was  first  sung 
to  President  Wilford  Woodruff  on 
his  eightieth  birthday.  And  now,  to 
have  it  sung  to  me  touches  my  soul 
and  causes  me  to  realize  what  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  to  live  in  a  com- 
munity where  we  have  and  love 
children.  It  was  the  Savior  who  said, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


Tonight  while  sitting  here  my 
eyes  have  been  moistened  several 
times  by  the  program  to  which  we 
have  listened.  When  I  saw  these  little 
children  here  with  their  violins  and 
other  instruments,  and  listened  to 
their  lovely  music,  I  could  hardly 
keep  the  tears  back.  Surely  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  here  tonight.  It  is  a 
lovely  thing  to  be  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  and  to  have  much  of  our 
entertainment  furnished  by  the  little 
ones,  of  whom  the  Lord  said,  "of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

I  have  no  words  to  express  my 
surprise,  my  pleasure  and  my  grati- 
tude for  this  kindly  presentation  of 
beautiful  flowers  and  the  singing  of 
these  children  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

The  Sunday  School  has  always 
been  a  source  of  great  happiness  to 
me.  Among  the  very  first  things 
that  I  learned  when  I  was  a  child 
was  the  little  hymn  that  was  pre- 
sented, 

"I   think  when  I  read   that  sweet 

story  of  old, 
When  Jesus  was  here  among  men, 
How  he  called  little  children 
As  lambs  to  his  fold. 
I  should  like  to  have  been  with  him 

then." 

— More  on  page  606 
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Wf^  believe  in  Christmas.  To  us, 
the  George  Albert  Smith  fami- 
ly, Christmas  is  one  of  the  most 
blessed  and  precious  days  the  year 
brings.  We  are  striving  to  make  each 
Christmas  as  loving  and  living  as 
our  parents  made  them  for  us. 

The  first  Christmas  I  remember 
was  spent  in  the  home  of  my  great- 
grandfather, where  the  fireplace  was 
so  large  that  Santa  Claus  actually 
stepped  out  of  the  fireplace,  where 
the  Christmas  tree  was  so  tall  that 
it  touched  the  ceiling,  and  where 
the  long  bannisters,  slick  and  pol- 
ished, let  us  ride  two  stories  without 
getting  oflF.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
great  crocks  of  spicy  doughnuts  and 
the  shelves  of  fat  mince  pies  in  the 
pantry,  nor  the  beds  made  all  over 
the  floors  throughout  the  huge  house 
where  all  of  us  slept,  or  tried  to 
sleep,  until  Christmas  morning.  Even 
now  I  see  the  doll,  with  its  real  hair 
wig,  that  was  mine  this  first  re- 
membered Christmas! 

The  next  Christmas,  I  remember, 
we  spent  in  the  new  house  which 
father  and  mother  had  built  for  their 
family.  This  Christmas  my  best  pres- 
ent was  a  new  baby  sister  who  had 
come  since  Thanksgiving,  in  time 
for  mother  to  be  up  and  around  by 
Christmas.  This  sister  was  my  extra 
special  gift  and  always  will  be  be- 
cause she  is  the  only  sister  I  have. 

Preparations  for  Christmas  at  our 
home  have  always  been  very  special. 
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Our  plans  were  extensive  and  care- 
fully laid,  the  money  budgeted,  the 
gifts  painstakingly  chosen.  Father 
and  mother  always  insisted  that 
whatever  means  we  had  to  use  for 
Christmas  must  be  spread  over  a 
wide  territory,  for  they  planned 
that  we  should  learn  for  ourselves 
that  it's  always  "more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  We  began  with 
the  wonderful  box  that  mother  al- 
ways prepared  for  the  Relief  Society, 
and  into  which  she  put  all  of  the 
goodies  that  we  planned  for  our- 
selves, including  mince  pies  and 
plum  puddings  w^ith  a  wonderful 
buttery  sauce.  We  assembled  the 
contents  of  this  Relief  Society 
Christmas  box  for  days.  After  every- 
thing was  ready,  it  was  loaded  on 
the  sled  and  dragged  on  top  of  the 
crisp,  icy  snow  to  the  Relief  Society 
room  at  the  17th  Ward.  Thus  began 
our  custom,  one  that  has  always  been 
father's,  of  providing  Christmas  for 
those  persons  that  others  forgot.  He 
has  always  considered  the  fact  that 
where  people  were  well  remembered, 
they  might  well  do  without  his  re- 
membering them  in  a  substantial 
way,  other  than  to  extend  his  sin- 
cere good  wishes,  while  gifts  and 
fancy  holiday  foods  should  be  taken 
to  those  too  frequently  overlooked. 
Christmas  eve  at  our  house  began 
family  festivities.  We  hung  our 
stockings  in  front  of  the  fireplace 


CHRISTMAS    AT    OUR    HOUSE 


in  the  dining  room.  Father  always 
hung  a  great,  huge  stocking,  be- 
cause he  assured  us  that  Santa  never 
could  get  all  the  things  he  wanted 
in  just  a  regular  sock.  And  then,  to 
add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion, 
each  year  he  brought  his  tall  rubber 
boots  up  from  the  basement  and 
stood  one  at  either  side  of  the  fire- 
place in  the  dining  room. 

After  stockings  were  hung,  we 
spread  a  table  for  Santa  Claus'  sup- 
per. ...  a  bowl  of  rich  milk  and 
bread  and  a  generous  wedge  of  mince 
pie.  We  wrote  a  note  to  encourage 
him  on  his  way  and  went  to  bed, 
but  it  seemed  morning  would  never 
come.  The  length  of  Christmas  eve 
night  and  the  shortness  of  Christ- 
mas day  was  something  we  could 
never  understand. 

No  matter  how  excited  we  chil- 
dren were,  we  never  were  permitted 
to  go  downstairs  until  we  were 
washed,  combed  and  fully  dressed. 
Then  we  had  morning  prayers  and 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  the  worst 
breakfast  of  the  year  because  it  took 
so  much  time  and  seemed  to  hinder 
our  getting  to  our  stockings.  Al- 
ways there  was  something  very  un- 
usual and  very  special  down  in  the 
toe.  First,  we  laughed  and  laughed 
over  the  things  Santa  Claus  put  in 
father's  boots — coal  and  kindling 
and  vegetables;  and  then  we  were 
offended  because  we  thought  Santa 
was  not  very  kind  to  our  father, 
who  is  always  generous  with  every- 
one else.  After  this  first  experience 
with  bootsf  ul  of  jokes  on  Christmas, 
we  bought   something  very  special 


for  father  the  next  year  to  make  up 
for  the  slight  Santa  Claus  had  made. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  our  toys 
and  gifts  in  the  stockings,  the  fold- 
ing doors  into  the  parlor  were 
pushed  aside  and  we  beheld  our 
twinkhng  candle-lighted  Christmas 
tree.  Under  the  colorful,  green  tree 
were  the  packages  for  friends  and 
the  rest  of  the  family.  These  were 
distributed  and  all  had  a  very  happy, 
festive  time. 

After  our  own  mirth  and  merri- 
ment had  partially  subsided,  father 
always  took  us  with  him  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  forgotten  friends  that 
he  habitually  visited  on  Christmas. 
I  was  a  very  little  girl  when  I  went 
with  father  to  see  how  the  other 
half  of  the  people  lived.  I  remember 
going  down  a  long  alley  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  city  block  where  there  were 
some  very  poor  houses.  We  opened 
the  door  of  one  tiny  home  and  there 
on  the  bed  lay  an  old  woman,  very 
sad  and  alone.  As  we  came  in,  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  reached 
over  to  take  father's  hand  as  we  gave 
her  our  little  remembrances.  "I  am 
so  grateful  to  you  for  coming,"  she 
said,  "because  if  you  hadn't  come  I 
would  have  had  no  Christmas  at  all. 
No  one  else  has  remembered  me." 
We  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  part  of 
our  day. 

Christmas  dinner  was  another 
high  spot  in  our  Christmas  celebra- 
tion. "We  always  had  very  wonder- 
ful Christmas  dinners,  usually  tur- 
key dinners  served  on  our  beautiful 
blue-lace  plates. 
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One  Christmas  that  I  shall  never 
forget  is  the  one  when  father  was 
very  seriously  ill.  Expenses  had  been 
extremely  high  and  it  seemed  that 
we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to 
afford  much  of  a  Christmas.  Mother 
longed  to  provide  our  usual  happy 
Christmas,  but  she  knew  she  could 
not  do  so  and  still  pay  the  tithing 
due  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which  had  accumulated  as  a  result 
of  father's  illness.  She  felt  that  her 
children  were  entitled,  as  are  all 
children,  to  a  happy  Christmas.  If 
she  bought  the  usual  gifts  and  din- 
ner for  them,  however,  she  couldn't 
possibly  pay  her  tithing.  If  she  paid 
her  full  tithing  her  children  could 
have  no  Christmas.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult decision,  but  she  finally  decided 
that  she  must  pay  her  tithing  before 
she  gave  it  further  thought,  as  the 
desire  of  doing  something  for  her 
children  might  tempt  her  too  great- 
ly. Hurriedly,  she  put  on  her  wraps 
and  went  to  the  Bishop,  where  she 
paid  her  tithing  in  full. 

On  her  way  home  her  heart  was 
very  heavy.  She  was  convinced  that 
her  children  could  have  nothing  for 
Christmas,  and 'she  dreaded  our  dis- 
appointment. She  was  walking 
through  the  snow,  head  down,  when 
Mark  Austin,  her  good  neighbor, 
said,  "Just  a  moment,  Sister  Smith. 
I  have  been  thinking  that  your  ex- 
penses have  been  exceedingly  heavy 
during  Brother  Smith's  long  illness, 
so  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
you  take  this  little  gift  and  buy 
yourself  something  very  special  for 
Christmas.  I  am  sure  you  haven't 
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had  anything  for  yourself  in  a  long, 
long  time."  Mother,  choking  with 
tears,  tried  to  thank  him.  She  took 
the  check,  folded  it,  and  went  home, 
her  heart  fairly  pounding  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving.  When  she  en- 
tered the  house  and  turned  the  light 
on,  she  found  he  had  given  her  one 
hundred  dollars,  the  exact  amount 
that  she  had  paid  in  tithing. 

When  that  Christmas  morning 
arrived,  mother  said,  "This  is  really 
your  Tithing  Christmas,  children," 
and  she  told  us  the  story  as  the  day 
progressed.  Bit  by  bit  the  blessing 
of  paying  tithing  was  thus  deeply 
impressed  upon  us. 

Since  that  Tithing  Christmas,  we 
have  spent  Christmases  in  many 
different  lands.  Some  have  been  spent 
in  England,  some  in  the  United 
States  and  in  many  states  within 
the  United  States.  We  have  had 
plentiful  Christmases  and  meager 
Christmases,  happy  Christmases  and 
Christmases  that  have  not  been  so 
joyous.  Irrespective  of  what  our  per- 
sonal sorrows  may  have  been,  father 
has  always  seen  to  it  that  those  who 
needed  Christmas,  who  were  not  of 
our  particular  family,  were  not  for- 
gotten. All  of  our  holiday  celebra- 
tions at  Christmas  time  have  been 
motivated  by  the  thought  impressed 
upon  us  in  early  childhood.  .  .  . 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  In  fact,  not  only  Christ- 
mas, but  every  day  of  our  father's 
life  has  stressed  this  philosophy,  the 
practice  of  which  has  made  a  life- 
long impression  upon  our  minds. 
We  believe  in  Christmas! 


Qifts 


(The  Storyteller  should  have  with  her  a 
fashion  magazine  showing  a  mother-daugh- 
ter costume,  a  picture  of  The  Manger  Scene, 
and  a  picture  of  the  Message  to  the  Shep- 
herds. She  should  have,  also,  in  a  box,  a 
gift  she  has  selected  to  give  someone  as  a 
Christmas  gift,  with  all  the  materials  nec- 
essary to  wrap  it  for  the  Christmas  Tree. 

After  enjoying  the  mother-daughter  pic- 
ture, tell  the  following  story.) 

]V/f  OTHER  sat  in  the  sunshine  near 
the  window  and  called,  "Emily, 
come  here!" 

Emily  ran  to  her  mother's  side 
and  asked,  "What  is  it,  Mother?" 

Mother  pointed  to  a  place  on  the 
page  o£  a  fashion  magazine  she  was 
holding.  There  was  a  picture  of  a 
mother  and  her  daughter  wearing 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  dress. 

"Soon  it  will  be  Aunt  Ellen's  and 
Cousin  Dorothy's  birthday,  and  we 
should  send  them  a  gift,"  Mother 
said.  "Do  you  think  it  would  be  nice 
to  make  each  of  them  a  dress  alike 
out  of  the  flowered  print  we  bought 
last  week?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  do!"  exclaimed  Emily. 
"May  I  help  do  the  sewing  on  the 
sewing  machine?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mother,  "and  I 
will  cut  out  the  dresses  and  help 
you  put  the  pieces  together." 

When  the  dresses  were  finished, 
Emily  folded  them  carefully,  and 
wrapped  them  in  white  paper.  She 
tied  the  package  with  dainty  pink 
ribbon.  It  looked  beautiful.  Emily 
held  it  gently  in  her  arms  and  said, 
"I  hope  Aunt  Ellen  and  Cousin  Dor- 
othy will  like  our  gift." 
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"I'm  sure  they  will,"  replied 
Mother.  "They  will  have  as  much 
pleasure  wearing  those  dresses  as  we 
have  had  in  making  them. 

(Teachers   comment.) 

It  is  really  fun  to  give  our  rela- 
tives and  friends  gifts  on  their  birth- 
days. 

Children  will  want  to  talk  about  birth- 
days and  gifts  they  have  given  and  received. 

(Further  comment.) 

There  is  one  birthday  that  every- 
one wants  to  celebrate.  It  will  be 
coming  soon.  Yes,  it  is  Christmas — 
the  birthday  of  Jesus. 

Heavenly  Father  had  already 
given  to  the  people  of  the  world 
many  wonderful  gifts.  He  had  given 
the  sun,  land,  water,  trees,  birds, 
flowers,  food  to  eat,  and  everything 
else  on  this  Earth.  He  had  another 
gift  to  give  to  mankind.  It  was  more 
precious  than  any  other  thing  He 
had  given.  It  was  His  own  beloved 
Son,  Jesus.  This  Son  would  make  it 
possible  for  all  men  who  were  al- 
ready dead,  as  well  as  all  others  who 
would  live  and  die,  to  be  ressurected 
— come  to  life  again.  This  is  what 
people  wanted  most  of  all — to  come 
to  life  again  after  death. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  ago,  Heavenly  Father  decided 
it  was  time  to  send  His  Son  Jesus 
to  this  earth.  This  Son  had  to  be 
born  to  this  life  the  same  as  all  other 
people.  So  Heavenly  Father  looked 
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down  upon  a  good  woman  named 
Mary,  and  selected  her  to  be  the 
mother  of  His  Son. 

Mary  and  her  husband  Joseph 
journeyed  to  Bethlehem  near  Jeru- 
salem, to  pay  their  taxes.  "When  they 
arrived,  the  City  was  crowded  with 
many  others  who  had  come  to  do 
likewise.  Joseph  and  Mary  had  to 
take  lodging  in  a  stable. 

Show  the  picture  of  The  Manger  Scene. 

That  night  the  Baby  was  born. 
Mary  wrapped  Him  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  laid  him  in  the  manger. 

Show  the  picture,  "The  Message  to  The 
Shepherds." 

"And  there  were  in  the  same  coun- 
try shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by 
night. 

"And  lo,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shown  round  about  them; 
and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

"And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not;  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people. 

"For  unto  you  is  born  this  day 
in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior,  which 
is  Christ,  the  Lord. 

"And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger.    . 


"And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
hosts  praising  God  and  saying: 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth,  peace,  good  will  to- 
ward men. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels 
were  gone  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to 
another.  Let  us  now  go  even  unto 
Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which 
has  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 
has  made  known  unto  us. 

"And  they  came  with  haste,  and 
found  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the 
babe  lying  in  a  manger." 

We  all  like  to  give  gifts  on  this 
our  Savior's  birthday.  We  can  please 
Him  by  helping  to  make  others 
happy.  Parents  try  to  make  their 
children  happy  by  giving  them  sur- 
prise gifts  at  Christmas.  Children 
enjoy  making  their  parents  happy  in 
the  same  manner. 

(Present  the  box  containing  the  gift  and 
wrapping  materials.  Have  the  children 
wrap  the  gift  and  get  it  ready  to  put  under 
the  Christmas  tree.  In  the  presence  of  the 
children,  write  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  gift  is  to  be  given. 

The  children  will  want  to  tell  of  the 
gifts  they  want  to  give,  and  maybe  some 
things  they  would  like  to  receive.) 

"The  greatest  gift  in  all  the  world, 
A  gift  to  every  one; 
Is  our  dear  Saviour — the  Lord  of  all, 
God's  own  begotten  Son." 


"What  is  hateful  to  thyself  do  not  do  to  another." 
"Judge  not  thy  neighbor  until  thou  art  in  his  place." 


— Hillel 
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EZRA   TAFT   BENSON    (H 


A  Mission  to  Northern  Utah 


pACHE  VALLEY  under  the 
blue-green  waters  of  Lake 
Bonneville  long  centuries,  if  not 
aeons  ago,  girded  by  high  precipitous 
retaining  mountains,  shimmering  in 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  July  sun  or 
freezing  in  the  deep  sub  zeroes  of  a 
December  moon  into  an  illimitable 
skating  rink,  but  with  no  human 
feet  to  glide  over  its  smooth  sur- 
face, the  waters  of  this  island  sea 
splashing  continuously,  monoto- 
nously on  the  hillside  and  making  a 
mark  there  that  shall  never  be 
erased,  the  only  sound  to  be  heard 
in  the  vast  stillness!  Submerged 
beauty! 

♦For  much  of  the  matter  in  this  article 
I  am  indebted  to  an  unpublished  manu- 
script, "Early  History  of  Cache  Valley," 
by  M.  R.  Hovey,  Secretary  to  the  Logan 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  has  graciously 
allowed  me  the  use  of  it.  Based  on  original 
material,  the  work  is  invaluable. 


Cache  Valley  in  the  somber  reign 
of  the  bison  and  the  Indian,  gener- 
ations agone;  the  bison  disappear- 
ing, one  winter  before  the  nine- 
teenth century  opened,  under  fif- 
teen feet  of  snow,  coming  down 
lightly,  flutteringly,  flake  on  flake; 
the  natives  living  mostly  thereto- 
fore on  the  fruits  of  the  chase, 
catching  the  scent  of  disaster  in  the 
storm  and  fleeing  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty before  it  was  too  late,  but  re- 
turning in  the  spring  when  the 
snows  were  gone,  only  to  find  the 
whole  region  littered  with  the  bones 
of  the  awkward-running  animal, 
picked  clean  by  wolves,  coyotes,  and 
birds  of  prey!  A  ghastly  sight!  And 
ill-smelling! 

Cache  Valley,  home  of  the  trap- 
per, who,  in  his  search  for  fur- 
bearing  animals  on  creek  and  river, 
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on  mountain  and  in  vale,  "cached" 
his  pelts  in  this  now  lovely,  quiet 
area,  thus,  perhaps  unconsciously 
giving  it  a  name  that  should  have 
been  more  in  keeping  with  beauty 
and  silence  and  loveliness.  One  of 
these,  Jim  Bridger,  outdistanced 
them  all — ^Jim  Bridger,  the  un- 
washed, the  lousy  squawraan,  with 
seeing  feet  which  never  lost  their 
way  in  thicket  or  mountain,  always 
finding  their  place  of  beginning  and 
returning  to  the  hut  where  the 
squaw  lived  and  the  papooses,  who 
welcomed  their  sire  with  silent  in- 
ner laughter,  with  his  stacks  of 
pelts. 

Cache  Valley,  when  the  home- 
seeking,  home-making,  community- 
building  white  man,  peering  anx- 
iously under  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
or  out-stretched  open  palm,  entered 
from  the  southern  gate,  with  intent 
to  stay,  carrying  in  his  wagon  his 
plow  and  harrow,  his  hammer  and 
plane  and  saw,  his  pick  and  shovel, 
and  driving  or  leading  his  cow  and 
pigs,  to  establish  here  a  civilized  life 
where  water  or  bison  or  Indian  had 
spread  their  negations;  building, 
constructing,  doing  team-work; 
digging  the  earth,  milking  the  cows 
at  twilight,  making  butter  and 
cheese,  raising  more  than  the  corn 
grown  by  the  labor-averting  bar- 
barian of  the  preceding  era;  grind- 
ing, baking,  setting  up  a  life  of  eager 
goings  forward  to  the  end  of  time! 

Four  epochs,  these,  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Cache  Valley,  the  last  being 
the  greatest,  the  culmination,  be- 
cause it  alone  put  meaning  and  pur- 
pose    into     life     and     things — the 
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blanket  of  foliage,  now  green  and 
now  golden,  which  the  great  Hand 
had  thrown  over  the  mountain  side, 
as  if  to  hide  a  defect;  the  trees  in 
the  canyons  and  on  the  high  ridges, 
which  are  presently  cut  down  with 
the  sharp,  shining  axe  in  the  hands 
of  the  hardy  pioneer,  smiling  the 
smile  of  triumph,  for  he  thinks  of 
this  wood  in  terms  of  houses  and 
barns  and  churches;  the  water, 
flowing  cool  and  clear  from  the  ra- 
vines and  gulches,  going  in  canals 
and  ditches  out  upon  the  land  in  the 
pleasant  valley,  which  shortly 
blooms  in  corn  and  rye,  wheat  and 
oats,  potatoes  and  alfalfa  and  red- 
top — food  for  man  and  beast,  come 
winter,  come  summer,  to  have  and 
to  hold!  This  is  the  creative  era,  the 
era  of  production  for  use,  the  era  of 
plenty — the  era  also  of  battle,  of 
overcoming,  of  goings-on  to  Des- 
tiny! 

One  of  these  creative  spirits  was 
Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

Brigham  Young  was  a  wise  man. 
He  knew  how  to  pick  men,  and  he 
knew  what  to  do  with  them  when 
they  were  picked. 

Some  of  his  workers  he  inherited 
from  his  predecessor,  Joseph  Smith. 
There  was  Orson  Pratt,  for  one,  the 
philosopher-apostle,  who  walked 
more  miles,  preached  more  sermons, 
and  converted  more  people  than  any 
other  man  of  his  generation;  who 
hob-nobbed  with  professors  in  Paris, 
debated  with  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  and  argued  with 
the  philosophers  in  Edinburgh. 
There  was  the  lordly  John  Taylor, 
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for  another,  ex-Methodist  minister, 
Mormonism's  Patrick  Henry,  lov- 
ing to  wear  the  tall  hat  and  to  lean 
lightly  on  the  cane  with  a  crook 
for  the  hand,  setting  down  his  press 
for  turning  out  copies  of  his  argu- 
mentative periodical,  The  Mormon, 
in  the  very  heart  of  New  York 
newspaperdom,  bearding  the  lion  in 
his  lair.  And  there  was,  for  a  third, 
the  mild  mannered,  eternally  active 
Wilford  Woodruff,  Mormonism's 
Pepys  with  his  Diary,  putting  down 
in  his  Journal  infinite  details  on 
this  and  that,  so  that  future  gener- 
ations would  have  knowledge  of 
what  his  keen  eyes  had  seen.  These 
men  were  primarily  missionaries. 

The  Prophet's  successor  chose 
men  of  a  different  stamp  from  these. 
A  different  work  was  to  be  done. 
Not  preaching,  so  much  as  building, 
not  traveling  in  coaches  and  living 
in  hotels  and  eating  in  taverns,  but 
making  roads  where  there  was  no 
road  before,  cutting  down  trees  for 
houses,  raising  wheat  and  potatoes, 
filling  the  land  with  Saints  so  there 
would  be  no  room  for  Gentiles — 
this  was  what  must  be  done  now. 
For  this  job  a  different  kind  of 
talent  was  required.  What  was 
needed  now  was  not  the  eloquent 
tongue,  but  the  ready  hand;  not 
the  quill  dipped  in  black  ink,  but 
the  axe  sharpened  on  the  grind- 
stone; not  the  Prince  Albert  coat, 
but  shirtsleeves  and  caloused  hands; 
not  knowledge  to  tell,  but  wisdom 
to  do.  And  so  we  have,  for  the  most 
part,  the  practical  man,  the  man  of 
affairs. 

Ezra  T.  Benson  was  the  first  of 


these  to  be  chosen  by  the  new  com- 
mander. Benson  had  tended  the  farm 
for  his  grandmother  when  her  hus- 
band was  gone,  had  kept  a  hotel  in 
a  Massachusetts  town  and  made  it 
pay,  had  established  the  boundaries 
of  a  new  county  in  Illinois,  had 
operated  a  nursery  there  and  so 
knew  trees.  It  is  significant  that  this 
man  was  the  first  choice  of  the  new 
leader.  After  him  had  come  Charles 
C.  Rich,  a  man  of  muscle  and 
brawn,  a  man-mountain,  fabulous- 
ly strong,  a  farmer  and  a  descend- 
ant of  farmers.  He  could  shoe  a 
horse,  build  a  house,  run  a  mill, 
manage  the  Indians,  advise  his  people 
"in  all  things  temporal."  Next  came 
Erastus  Snow,  oblivious  of  time,  in- 
different to  harsh  environment,  a 
pioneer  of  pioneers,  who  knew  good 
soil  from  poor,  could  select  sites  in- 
fallibly. 

The  only  choice  of  men  by  Presi- 
dent Young  not  in  keeping  with 
this  sturdy  brand  was  Lorenzo  Snow, 
the  Shelley-like,  the  esthete,  who 
could  write  good  prose  and  verse, 
organize  polysophical  societies, 
dream  about  Gods  and  the  future 
rule  of  the  saved. 

Brigham  Young  kept  his  Apostles 
out  in  the  field  somewhere  or  other: 
Pratt  and  Taylor  and  Woodruff 
either  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  writing,  editing,  preaching; 
Erastus  Snow  in  Southern  Utah, 
telling  the  people  where  to  put  their 
houses,  how  to  get  along  with  th^ 
Indians,  what  to  plant,  how  to  irri- 
gate their  crops;  Lyman  and  Ricb. 
in  California  first  and  then  the  for- 
mer in  Millard  county,  the  latter  in 
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Bear  Lake,  Rich  having  the  harder 
load  to  carry,  partly  because  of  the 
unfavorable  conditions  there;  Or- 
son Hyde  in  Nevada,  which  was 
then  a  part  of  Utah;  Lorenzo  Snow 
in  Box  Elder  county,  organizing  the 
United  Order  there,  which  was  to 
go,  much  of  it,  into  Bellamy's 
Looking  Backward.  Ezra  T.  Benson, 
it  seems,  was  reserved  for  Cache 
Valley,  the  former  arm  of  the  in- 
land sea,  the  home  of  the  bison  and 
the  Indian,  the  hiding  place  for  the 
trapper,  the  region  of  alluvial  soil, 
rich  with  the  wealth  of  time. 

Each  of  these  men — Benson,  the 
two  Snows,  Hyde,  Lyman,  and  Rich 
— was  a  king  in  his  own  domain. 
He  had  room  to  grow,  according 
to  his  peculiar  talent.  He  governed 
through  advice,  admonition,  warn- 
ing, kindness,  love;  and  he  became 
wiser  every  day  in  the  wisdom  of  life. 

There  was  not  much  going  on  in 
Cache  Valley  when  Ezra  T.  Benson 
arrived  there  in  1860,  to  take  charge 
of  the  settlements. 

In  1855  President  Young  had 
sent  a  few  men  to  the  place,  with 
some  cattle  belonging  to  himself 
and  the  Church.  It  was,  of  course, 
known  that  the  valley  provided  ex- 
cellent range.  Tall  grass,  watered  by 
abundant  streams  and  springs, 
grew  everywhere  in  luxuriance.  In 
this  group  of  ten  men  were  Bryant 
Stringham,  who  was  captain,  and 
Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  a  private  and 
only  nineteen.  "This  was  the  first 
group  to  come  to  Cache  Valley  and 
commence  building  operations  and 
establish   a   ranch."    Later,   in   the 
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same  year,  another  small  group  of 
men  arrived,  with  some  more  cattle 
of  their  own  and  the  Church's.  They 
established  the  Elkhorn  Ranch,  later 
known  as  the  Church  Farm.  But  in 
the  winter  following,  which  was  un- 
usually severe,  most  of  the  cattle 
that  remained  in  the  valley  died, 
and  the  herders  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  In  the  spring  these  plant- 
ed some  land  to  seed,  but  there  was 
no  crop. 

In  1856  the  first  colony  arrived 
in  the  valley.  Peter  Maughan  was 
called  by  Brigham  Young  to  con- 
duct a  small  group  of  people  to  the 
place,  with  a  view  to  settlement. 
They  located  at  what  is  now  Wells- 
ville,  named  for  Daniel  H.  Wells. 
Maughan,  an  English  convert,  was 
then  forty-five,  and  hailed  directly 
from  Tooele,  where  he  had  shown 
some  talent  for  pioneering.  Cache 
county  had  just  been  created  by  the 
legislature,  and  so  one  of  the  first 
things  done  here  by  the  settlers  was 
to  organize.  By  December,  1857, 
the  county  government  was  run- 
ning smoothly,  and  the  tax  collector 
had  garnered  the  sum  of  $54.00,  of 
which  ten  per  cent  was  retained  by 
that  official  for  his  pains  in  making 
the  collection.  In  "the  Move  South," 
however,  on  account  of  the  danger 
apprehended  from  Johnston's  army, 
the  valley  was  all  but  depopulated. 
Fort  Maughan  (Wellsville)  was 
abandoned  to  the  Indians,  and  when 
the  settlers  returned,  in  1859,  the 
Maughan  furniture  was  being  used 
by  the  natives,  a  piece  here,  a  piece 
there. 

— More  on  page  603 
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■pESTIVALS  have  played  a  most  tion  ceased  and  the  recognition  of 
important  role  in  all  religions,  the  imperial  favor  of  the  Roman 
Through  the  pageantry,  assemblies,  emperor  Constantine  occurred  to 
symbols,  and  specific  customs  which  make  Christianity  the  official  state 
constitute  their  celebration  the  at-  religion.  It  was  during  this  period 
titudes  of  loyalty  and  reverence  for  that  the  Christian  clergy  became  a 
the  church  have  been  strengthened,  professional  caste  and  ceased  to  be 
In  this  way  they  serve  as  a  powerful  lay  leaders  engaged  in  both  secular 
method  of  education  and  group  con-  and  ecclesiastical  work.  When  the 
trol.  Of  the  many  festivals  and  heretical  Montariists  had  previously 
holidays  which  grew  up  in  the  his-  proposed  to  pay  their  clergy,  it  was 
tory  of  Christianity,  none  has  come  regarded  as  an  evil  innovation.  Yet 
to  occupy  a  more  prominent  posi-  the  special  favors,  financial  allow- 
tion  than  Christmas.  It  has  such  in-  ances,  and  exemptions  granted  to  the 
stitutional  and  domestic  significance  clergy  by  Constantine  went  far  be- 
that  it  has  become  the  supreme  holi-  yond  the  position  of  those  simple 
day  of  the  year  for  most  people.  No  heretics.  There  was  also  a  conscious- 
other  day  reaches  the  hearts  of  chil-  ness  of  the  need  for  church  leaders 
dren  and  glorifies  family  and  social  to  forsake  their  secular  businesses 
relationships  with  such  a  tender  and  which  they  were  pursuing  with 
joyous  spirit  as  it  does.  Yet  its  sac-  much  energy  and  the  exploitation 
red  significance  is  maintained  with  of  their  influence  as  ecclesiastical 
remarkable  vigor.  Every  Christian  heads.  It  was  felt  that  they  should 
church  and  country  makes  it  a  vital  give  all  their  time  to  the  Church  and 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Dif-  live  upon  an  income  provided  for 
ferences  in  dogma  and  tradition  are  them.  This  would  curb  their  ma- 
inconspicuous  as  the  Christian  world  terialistic  tendencies  and  necessitate 
joins  in  its  celebration.  Through  its  the  living  of  a  more  simple  and  de- 
merriment,  good-will,  and  joyous  voted  life.  The  rise  of  monasticism 
aspects  it  accompUshes  and  preserves  as  a  vigorous  type  of  self  denial  and 
a  basic  Christian  unity  that  is  all  way  of  life  also  arose  in  this  cen- 
too  often  obscured  by  inter-church  tury  as  a  powerful  ecclesiastical 
rivalry  and  theological  differences.  movement.  Church  architecture  be- 
Christmas  along  with  many  other  gan  to  make  itself  prominent  by  the 
important  innovations  came  into  the  erection  of  imposing  church  build- 
Church  during  the  fourth  century,  ings.  The  development  of  the  mass 
This  was  the  period  when  persecu-  as  a  distinctive  type  of  church  ser- 
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vice   with  elaborate  liturgical  em- 
bellishments which  focused  the  at- 
tention of   the   worshipers   upon   a 
symbolical    representation    of     the 
death,  sacrifice,  and  resurrection,  of 
Jesus  occurred  during  this  century. 
The  first  mass  of  this  type  was  cele- 
brated by  St.  Ambrose  in  397  A.D. 
Christian    art   which   had    confined 
itself  primarily   to   the  hidden   re- 
cesses of  the   catacombs  blossomed 
out  in   a  richer  ornate   style.    The 
iconoclastic  restrictions  of  the  early 
Church  against  the  use  of  pictures, 
statues,   and  images  in   accordance 
with    the   First   and   Second    Com- 
mandments had  become  quite  obso- 
lete after  Constantine.  This  earlier 
art  had  made  no  attempt  to  paint 
Jesus  as  a  distinct  personality.  In- 
stead the  pictures  of  him  had  been 
highly    symbolical.     He    was    most 
frequently    portrayed    as    a    young 
shepherd  with  a  lamb  on  his  shoul- 
ders in  accordance  with  the  Gospel 
of   John's  emphasis  of  him   as   the 
Good   Shepherd.  The  picture  of  a 
fish  was  another  highly  symbolical 
design.  The  five  letters  of  the  Greek 
word  for  fish,  IXOUS,  are  the  first 
letters   of  the  words  Jesus  Christ, 
Saviour,  Son  of  God.  Thus  the  sign 
of  the  fish  was  used  for  centuries 
before   the   portrayal  of   the   cross 
was  found  in  Christian  art.  The  lat- 
ter had  the  same  significance  to  an- 
cient people  as  a  hangman's  scaffold 
or  an  electric  chair  would  have  for 
moderns.  It  was  thus  that,  in  this 
period  of  rapid  changes  with  the  in- 
flux   of    many    outside    influences, 
Christmas  had  its  rise  as  a  church 
holiday. 
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At  first  the  early  Church  did  not 
celebrate  December  25  or  any  birth- 
day of  Jesus;  The  first  allusion  to 
any  celebration  of  this  kind  was  a 
description  of  the  practice  of  the 
Basilidian  heretics  who  revered  Jan- 
uary 6  as  Jesus'  birthday.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  who  wrote  about  190 
A.  D.  and  Origen  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  fail 
to  mention  Christmas  when  they 
gave  a  list  of  Christian  festivals  and 
holidays.  The  two  big  annual  holy 
days  were  Easter,  the  celebration  of 
Jesus'  resurrection,  and  Pentecost, 
the  occasion  for  the  endowment  of 
the  early  Church  with  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  January  6  was  re- 
vered as  the  date  of  Jesus'  baptism 
and  was  called  Epiphany,  or  the 
Manifestation.  This  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  God's  favor  through  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Jesus.  Sunday  was  of  course  the 
sacred  Sabbath  of  the  Christians. 
Fasting  was  also  practiced  upon 
Friday  and  Wednesday. 

The  first  authentic  reference  to 
Christmas  as  a  sacred  holiday  on 
December  25  was  by  the  pope  Li- 
berius  in  3  54  in  a  sermon.  He  also 
said  some  time  after  this  to  the  sis- 
ter of  St.  Ambrose  during  .her  con- 
secration as  a  nun,  "Thou  seest  what 
multitudes  are  come  to  the  birth 
festival  of  the  bridegroom."  This 
new  holiday  spread  from  Rome  to 
the  eastern  Church.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Antioch  about  380  A.  D. 
It  reached  Alexandria  about  430  and 
Jerusalem  in  432  A.  D.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  celebrated  it  in  Antioch  in  3  86 
and   called   it,   notwithstanding   its 
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recent  innovation,  the  fundamental 
feast,  or  root  from  which  all  other 
Christian  festivals  take  their  sig- 
nificance. 

There  are  several  factors  which 
might  explain  the  late  occurrence 
of  Christmas  as  a  Christian  festival. 
Easter  and  Pentecost  had  had  a  most 
intimate  and  influential  association 
with  the  rise  of  the  Church.  There 
was  no  great  concern  for  or  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus'  birthday.  The  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  John  do  not  even  men- 
tion it.  Even  Luke  and  Matthew 
who  portray  the  birth  at  Bethle- 
hem, do  not  dwell  upon  it  or  even 
refer  to  it  in  their  later  chapters. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  thought  No- 
vember 1 8  was  the  birthday.  Others 
thought  that  January  6  was  the  oc- 
casion because  Luke  says  that  Jesus 
was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began 
his  ministry.  This  date  was  the  tra- 
ditional date  for  his  baptism  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  min- 
istry. Some  believers  in  the  west 
thought  that  March  28  was  the  right 
date.  And  so  it  is  evident  that  no 
great  interest  or  agreement  existed 
at  first  about  this  important  occa- 
sion. It  seems  that  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  the  increase  of 
wealth,  influence,  and  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  seemed  to  stimu- 
late a  more  ornate  and  lavish  type 
of  Church  practice,  worship,  cere- 
monialism and  festivity.  As  has  been 
mentioned  previously,  the  fourth 
century  was  a  time  when  the  influx 
of  outside  influence  was  becoming 
very  strong. 

The  worshipers  of  the  Persian  cult 
of  Mithra  were  very  numerous   in 


the  Roman  Empire.  They  were  ac- 
customed to  celebrate  December  25 
as  a  most  sacred  occasion  when  the 
sun  began  to  lengthen  its  influence 
upon  the  days  of  the  year.  This  date 
had  astronomical  and  religious  sig- 
nificance among  other  peoples  as 
well,  notably  the  Scandinavians  and 
Teutonic  peoples.  It  was  called  the 
Yule  festival,  a  name  which  it  still 
retains  in  England.  The  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
great  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  upon 
the  same  date.  Although  it  had  its 
roots  in  worship  of  the  sun's  en- 
hanced power  and  its  influence  upon 
the  revival  of  vegetation  life  and 
crops,  yet  it  had  become  a  most  gay 
and  hilarious  festival.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  strongest  single  factor  in  in- 
fluencing this  date  as  the  birthday 
of  Jesus.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  from  Rome  that  Christ- 
mas spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
Church.  However,  the  influence  of 
the  Mithraic  cult  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Jesus  was  frequently  called 
the  "light  of  the  world."  There  was 
no  day  in  the  year  when  more  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  light  and 
power  of  the  sun  than  December  2  5 . 
Furthermore,  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  century  A.  D.  had  come  to 
believe  that  this  date  was  also  the 
authentic  natal  date  of  Jesus. 

The  Saturnalia  was  a  most  joy- 
ous, gay,  and  popular  festival.  It  was 
celebrated  for  seven  days,  ending 
with  December  25.  It  had  so  much 
stress  upon  freedom,  good  will,  and 
equality  that  it  satisfied  some  of  the 
most  basic  human,  emotional  and 
social  needs.  The  Church  had  begun 
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already  its  policy  of  Christianizing 
various  pagan  customs  and  festivals. 
By  doing  this,  they  made  them  serve 
the  Church  and  removed  the  incen- 
tive of  the  members  to  indulge  in 
the  pagan  practices  associated  with 
them.  It  also  sublimated  and  spirit- 
ualized the  pagan  influence  by  foc- 
using the  festivities  upon  Jesus  and 
the  Church  and  refining  away  many 
of  their  crudities  and  licentious 
features. 

The  Saturnalia  was  celebrated  by 
the  lighting  of  many  festal  candles 
which  gave  it  a  glittering  festive 
atmosphere.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
much  hilarity  and  gayety.  There  was 
much  merriment  and  entertainment. 
Public  shows,  dramatic,  acrobatic, 
and  gladiatorial  shows  were  given. 
Schools  were  let  out  and  punish- 
ments suspended.  The  slaves  were 
given  a  day  of  freedom.  They  wore 
the  peaked  hat  of  the  freeman.  It 
was  long  and  pointed  like  the  modern 
dunce  cap.  In  many  instances  the 
slave-owners  waited  upon  the  slaves. 
It  was  a  day  of  free  speech  and  un- 
inhibited self  expression.  This  fre- 
quently went  to  licentious  extremes. 
In  addition  to  abundant  feasting, 
there  was  much  indulgence  in  gam- 
bling and  wine.  So  much  license 
seemed  to  prevail  that  the  Roman 
philosopher  Seneca  said  that  all  Rome 
seemed  to  go  mad  on  this  day.  The 
loud  and  boisterous  cry,  "Hurrah 
foff  the  Saturnalia"  echoed  contin- 
ually upon  the  streets.  However,  it 
was  also  a  great  day  for  children 
and  the  home.  It  was  a  time  of  feast- 
ing and  the  giving  of  gifts,  espec- 
ially to  the  children.  It  was  custo- 
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mary  for  friends  also  to  exchange 
gifts.  The  poet  Martial  wrote  a  book 
about  100  A.  D.  which  contained 
appropriate  verses  eulogizing  the  re- 
cipient which  Romans  used  to  send 
to  their  friends  along  with  the  gifts. 
Little  clay  dolls  and  fruit  were  some 
of  the  favorite  gifts  which  the  chil- 
dren received.  Thus,  in  spite  of  its 
excesses,  it  was  a  great  day  for  chil- 
dren and  slaves.  It  recognized  indi- 
viduals who  were  weak  and  helpless 
and  ministered  to  their  happiness.  It 
glorified  the  home  and  the  ties  of 
friendship.  Its  merriment  helped  to 
erase  the  cares  and  burdens  of  life 
for  a  day. 

Many  of  the  above  features  of  the 
Saturnalia  illustrate  how  much  of 
its  spirit  and  practice  crept  into  the 
Christian  Christmas.  This  new  holi- 
day was  a  response  to  a  definite  need. 
It  corresponded  to  such  intimate 
domestic  holidays  as  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover  of  the  Jews  and  the  Satur- 
nalia. The  earlier  Christian  empha- 
sis upon  a  severely  plain  and  simple 
life  was  breaking  down  when  the 
hardships  of  persecution  were  re- 
moved. And  so,  much  of  the  gayety 
and  joyousness  of  the  Saturnalia 
crept  into  the  Christian  Christmas. 
However,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
curb  many  of  the  latter's  licentious 
extremes.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a 
Church  father  of  the  late  fourth 
century,  states  with  respect  to  this 
problem,  "Such  things  we  will  leave 
to  the  Greeks  who  worship  their 
gods  with  the  belly;  but  we  adore 
the  eternal  head,  will  find  our  only 
satisfaction  in  the  word  and  the  di- 
vine law,  and  in  the  holy  contem- 
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plation  of  the  holy  object  of  our 
heart."  The  day  was  approached 
with  fasting  and  vigils.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  a  church  service  on 
the  night  of  December  24  since 
Jesus  was  born  in  the  night.  Promi- 
nent features  of  the  festival  were 
the  adoration  of  a  cradle,  the  sym- 
bol of  Jesus'  birth  and  the  burning 
candles  to  commemorate  the  sacred 
event.  Gifts  were  given,  principally 
to  the  children.  These  consisted  of 
simple  objects  such  as  apples  and 
white  bread.  In  order  to  curb  undue 
gluttony  the  Christians  were  fre- 
quently urged  to  give  alms  instead 
of  gifts,  to  fast  instead  of  feasting. 

The  legends  about  St.  Nicholas  of 
Myra  who  lived  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  exemplify  this  type 
of  exhortation.  He  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian early  in  the  fourth  century 
and  had  been  set  free  by  Constan- 
tine.  After  his  release  he  dedicated 
his  life  to  doing  good  to  others.  He 
became  famous  as  a  lover  of  children 
and  the  giving  of  secret  gifts  to 
them.  After  his  death  he  became 
canonized  as  a  saint  and  was  known 
as  a  special  patron  of  children,  sail- 
ors, merchants,  and  travellers.  His 
cult  was  especially  popular  in  Rus- 
sia. He  is  the  legendary  figure  around 
whom  the  people  of  the  United 
States  associate  the  giving  of  gifts 
at  Christmas.  However,  in  spite  of 
the    Church's     attempts    to    make 


Christmas  a  solemn  and  sacred  oc- 
casion, much  gayety  crept  in.  There 
was  much  good  cheer  exhibited  in 
dining,  games,  and  family  associa- 
tions. 

There  were  several  holidays  in  the 
Church  calendar  which  followed 
immediately  after  Christmas.  The 
last  one  in  the  cycle  was  the  Feast 
of  the  Three  Kings  which  glorified 
the  visit  of  the  three  wise  men  to 
the  Virgin  and  the  Child.  In  early 
Christian  art  as  found  in  the  cata- 
combs, this  scene  was  a  very  popular 
one.  Other  festivals  were  the  Slaugh- 
ter of  the  Innocents,  the  Circum- 
cision of  Jesus,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen.  New  Year's  day  was  also 
a  part  of  this  cycle  of  holidays  and 
was  celebrated  with  fasting,  peni- 
tence, and  prayer. 

Thus  was  begun  the  celebration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  holiday  which  is 
the  most  beloved  of  all.  It  focuses 
religion  upon  the  domestic  fireside 
and  does  more  to  promote  good  fel- 
lowship and  good  will  than  any 
other  occasion  during  the  year.  Al- 
though the  old  Saturnalian  spirit  of 
license  and  dissipation  is  still  too 
common,  yet  its  other  weightier 
values  still  predominate.  We  can  af- 
ter all  rejoice  that  this  pagan  holi- 
day and  other  influences  in  the  an- 
cient world  did  inspire  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  great  festival  even 
though  it  is  obviously  not  based  upon 
the  exact  date  of  Jesus'  birth. 


"I  am  a  man;  I  consider  nothing  human  alien  to  me." 


— Terence 
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WARD  FACULTY  MEETINGS 


The  Ward  Faculty  Meeting  is  a 
new  name  given  a  few  years  ago  to 
a  previously  established  institution 
— The  Monthly  Report  and  Business 
Meeting.  The  occasion  for  the 
change  in  name  was  the  addition 
of  the  lesson  for  Teacher  Improve- 
ment to  the  heretofore  functions  of 
the  meeting.  The  purpose  of  this 
lesson  is  to  help  teachers  and  super- 
visors to  improve  the  class  work  by 
better  understanding  of  what  to 
teach  and  how  to  teach  it  more  ef- 
fectively. The  first  year  under  the 
new  plan  the  lessons  deal  with  de- 
veloping a  point  of  view  and  list- 
ing references  relating  to  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  principles  of 
the  gospel. 

On  account  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  stake  union  meetings  during 
the  war  years  the  lessons  of  late  have 
dealt  with  teaching  methods.  In 
stakes  where  the  monthly  union 
meeting  is  re-established  the  ques- 
tion arises,  What  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  made  in  the  Ward  Faculty 
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Meeting?  This  much  seems  certain, 
there  will  be  as  much  need  as  ever 
for  a  meeting  periodically  of  all  the 
officers  and  teachers  in  each  Sunday 
School  for  group  discussion  of  prob- 
lems that  relate  to  the  most  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  school  as  a 
whole. 

While  the  conduct  of  their  par- 
ticular classes  is  the  major  function 
of  the  teachers,  every  one  should  be 
interested  in  helping  to  improve 
every  phase  of  Sunday  School  work. 
When  all  the  officers  and  teachers 
meet  as  a  Council  each  member  may 
profit  by  the  observations  and  the 
wisdom  of  all.  The  success  of  the 
Sunday  School  depends  upon  the  co- 
ordination of  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  the  staff. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  re- 
ports and  suggestions  from  stakes 
and  wards  that  are  successful  in  se- 
curing this  coordination  of  effort. 
It  requires  more  time  than  can  us- 
ually be  given  to  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing Prayer  meeting. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


'BRING  A  FRIEND"  SUNDAY 


VITITH  the  aproach  of  the  New 
Year,  a  year  which  we  all  hope 
will  see  the  greatest  growth  in  Sun- 
day School  enrollment  in  the  history 
of  this  great  organization,  Superin- 
tendencies  should  now  start  planning 
ways  and  means  of  welcoming  back 
returning  service  men  and  women, 
bringing  into  Sunday  School  activity 
the  many  new  families  who  will  be- 
come residents  of  the  ward  as  they 
settle  in  their  permanent  post-war 
situations.  A  fully  functioning  en- 
listment program  with  a  busy  corps 
of  enlistment  workers  is  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  this. 

Sunday,  January  13,  1946  is 
"Bring  a  Friend"  Sunday  in  all  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  and 
the  welcoming  of  these  new  and  re- 
turning members  is  a  most  appro- 
priate theme  to  feature  on  this  spe- 
cial day.  Invitations  by  mail  and 
through  the  class  enlistment  com- 
mittees should  be  issued  to  all  in- 
active members  of  the  ward,  and  all 
active  members  should  be  urged  to 
each  bring  one  or  more  friends  to 
Sunday  School  on  that  day.  An  ef- 


fective and  adequate  promotion  pro- 
gram should  be  planned  and  put  in 
effect  to  insure  every  member  of  the 
ward  being  contacted.  Superintend- 
encies  should  use  their  ingenuity  in 
devising  attractive  campaigns. 

Programs  for  "Bring  a  Friend" 
Sunday  should  stress  friendliness, 
and  newcomers  should  be  made  to 
feel  welcome,  but  not  embarrassed. 
This  is  the  day  upon  which  regular 
lesson  work  begins  for  the  year  in 
the  classes,  and  teachers  should  be 
urged  to  present  their  lessons  in  the 
best  manner  possible  to  insure  the 
return  of  the  new  members  in  the 
future.  No  enlistment  program  can 
be  successful  unless  the  teachers 
present  lessons  that  will  make  the 
pupils  want  to  return. 

Superintendencies  are  urged  to 
take  full  advantage  of  "Bring  a 
Friend"  Sunday  and  the  Church- 
wide  publicity  that  is  given  this  day 
to  increase  their  enrollment  by  plan- 
ning an  intelligent  campaign  that 
will  produce  results. 

— /.  Holman  Waters 


LET  US  HELP  YOU 


TN  the  October  and  November 
(1945)  issues  of  The  Instructor 
under  this  department  will  be 
found  suggestions  concerning  union 
meetings  and  other  stake  and  ward 
activities  of  special  concern  to  stake 
superintendencies  and  stake  board 
members.  Stake  officers,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  ward  officers  and  teachers, 


should     assume    full    responsibility 
for  carrying  on  these  activities. 

The  General  Board  is  pleased  to 
provide  such  help  and  guidance  as 
may  be  given  by  means  of  the 
courses  of  study,  teacher's  supple- 
ments, The  Instructor,  and  other 
publications.  The  officers  and  com- 
mittees  of  the    General   Board   are 
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always  pleased  to  cpnfer  with  stake 
officers  and  other  Sxinday  School 
workers  either  by  personal  visits, 
where  feasible,  or  by  correspondence. 
It  is  our  purpose  and  pleasure  to 
serve  the  Sunday  School  cause  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  our  available 
time  and  opportunities,  and  to  keep 


in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  all 
the  stakes  and  missions  of  the 
Church.  We  very  cordially  invite 
you  to  call  on  us  at  5  0  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  whenever 
you  can,  and  to  correspond  with  us 
concerning  your  problems  whenever 
you  need  help. 


THE  SACRAMENT  GEM 


AJITE  have  often  been  asked  con- 
cerning the  best  procedure  in 
reciting  the  Sacrament  Gem.  This 
matter  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  appropriate  committee  and 
their  recommendations  have  been 
adopted  by  the  General  Board.  It 
involves  a  slight  variation  from  in- 
structions given  in  the  Handbook. 
We  hope  you  will  give  the  follow- 
ing method  a  fair  trial: 

With  the  leader  standing  before 
the  school  a  short  organ  prelude  is 
played.  The  leader  then  recites  the 
Sacrament  Gem,  with  the  congre- 
gation immediately  repeating  in  con- 
cert. A  short  organ  postlude  fol- 
lows, after  which  the  leader  takes 
his  seat. 

Music  for  the  organ  prelude  and 
postlude  appear  in  The  Instructor. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  leader 


of  the  Gem  be  a  member  of  a  Sun- 
day School  department  appointed 
from  the  First  Intermediate  depart- 
ment to  the  Gospel  Doctrine  de- 
partment, inclusive.  The  Gem 
should  be  memorized  and  presented 
with  reverence.  It  has  also  been  de- 
cided that,  since  this  exercise  should 
be  primarily  a  devotional  one,  not 
a  memory  drill,  the  number  of  Gems 
will  be  reduced  to  a  few  of  the  most 
appropriate  and  each  Gem  chosen 
and  published  in  The  Instructor  will 
be  used  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
The  one  listed  for  January,  for  in- 
stance, will,  with  the  same  prelude 
and  postlude,  be  used  also  through 
February.  The  same  series  may  also 
be  used  every  other  year.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  this  means  the  exercise  may 
become  a  really  devotional  one  on 
the  part  of  all  members  of  the  Sun- 
day School. 


"Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee:  bind  them  about  thy  neck; 
write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart: 

"So  shalt  thou  find  favour  and  good  understanding  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man."  (Proverbs  3:3,  4.) 
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REPORTING  CHANGES 

/^NCE  again,  we  urge  stake  Sun- 
day  School  secretaries  and  mis- 
sion Sunday  School  supervisors  to 
keep  the  General  Board  offices  ad- 
vised of  changes  in  stake  and  ward 
superintendents  as  they  occur.  Ward 
and  branch  secretaries  should  ap- 
prise their  stake  and  mission  super- 
visors when  changes  occur  in  local 
superintendents. 

The  general  Sunday  School  offices 
maintain  a  mailing  file  of  all  ward 
superintendents  and  of  branch  su- 
perintendents in  many  of  the  mis- 
sions. Circular  material  is  periodi- 
cally sent  out.  It  is  important  that 
it  reach  the  proper  parties. 

CHECKING  UP 
/^UR  congratulations  go  to  the 
Northern  States  Mission  Sun- 
day School  leaders.  Wt  note  that  all 
branch  monthly  reports  are  regularly 
audited  with  a  red  pencil.  Totals  are 
checked  and  efforts  are  made  to  uni- 
fy reporting  in  all  instances.  Gen- 
erally, the  reports  are  excellently 
prepared.  Such  reports  are  indeed 
helpful  to  local  superintendents  and 
to  mission  supervisors  in  their  ef- 


forts to  discover  Sunday  School  fea- 
tures which  need  attention  and  en- 
couragement as  well  as  those  which 
deserve  commendation. 

RECORDING  MANUALS 

TN  Column  3  of  the  monthly  re- 
port form,  space  is  provided  for 
recording  the  number  of  lesson 
manuals  in  possession  of  class  mem- 
bers. January  will  be  an  excellent 
month  for  making  a  complete  check 
on  this  information,  and  the  results 
should  be  interesting  and  helpful  to 
the  Sunday  School  superintendency. 
All  class  members  from  the  First  In- 
termediate to  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
department,  inclusive,  should  have 
access  to  the  course  of  study.  All 
teachers  should  have  the  lesson  sup- 
plement. Your  monthly  report  for 
January  should  indicate  how  closely 
your  Sunday  School  has  achieved 
this  goal.  Make  a  careful  survey 
toward  the  end  of  January,  and  re- 
cord your  findings  in  Column  3. 
Then  keep  current  your  record  in 
this  column  of  your  report  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  information  will 
be  most  useful  in  the  operation  of 
a  successful  Sunday  School. 


"What  you  shun  to  suffer,  do  not  make  others  suffer." 
"If  a  man  is  reported  to  have  spokdn  ill  of  you,  make  no  defense,  but 
say,  'He  did  not  know  the  rest  of  my  faults  else  he  would  not  have  men- 
tioned only  these.'  "  — Epictetus 
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USES  OF  THE  BLACKBOARD 

{Continued  from  November  Instructor) 


2.  Suppleinenting  the  Discussion 
— Often  in  any  class  discussion, 
names,  dates,  or  important  points  are 
mentioned  which  the  teacher  wishes 
to  emphasize  on  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
teacher  writing  the  item  on  the 
board  while  discussing  it.  The  pu- 
pils will  receive  the  impression 
through  both  eye  and  ear  and  as  a 
result  better  retain  the  particular 
fact.  For  example,  if  the  lesson  were 
on  the  organization  of  the  Church 
and  the  teacher  wished  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  Church  was  organized 
April  6,  1830,  she  would  write  the 
date  on  the  board  while  telling  about 
it  to  the  class.  Thus  the  teacher  sup- 
plements the  verbal  discussion  by 
listing  the  important  items  on  the 
blackboard  for  emphasis. 

3.  Drawings — Pictures  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  pupils  and  have 
a  very  important  place  in  teaching. 
They  help  the  pupil  to  visualize 
more  clearly  the  lesson  being  taught. 
The  blackboard  drawing  is  a  type 
of  picture  of  which  all  teachers  may 
make  use.  No  special  artistic  talent 
is  necessary  as  the  most  effective 
drawings,  from  a  teaching  stand- 
point, are  those  which  contain  only 
the  barest  outlines.  In  fact,  too  much 
artistic  detail  definitely  detracts 
from  the  effectiveness  of  a  picture 
as  a  teaching  tool  as  it  diverts  at- 
tention to  non-essential  detail.  For- 
example,  if  the  lessons  were  con- 
cerned with  a  house,  the  outline  of 
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just  the  house  drawn  on  the  black- 
board will  be  most  effective  and 
other  details  such  as  a  tree  in  the 
foreground  or  mountains  in  the 
background  would  lessen  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  picture  as  a  teaching 
aid.  Therefore,  don't  be  afraid  to 
draw  on  the  blackboard.  In  drawing, 
we  suggest  these  four  simple  rules: 

a.  Don't  try  for  a  complete  pic- 
ture 

b.  Don't   try  for  perspective 

c.  Make  only  essentials 

d.  Speed  is  very  necessary  when 
drawing  is  done  while  the  class 
looks  on. 

4.  Maps — The  same  principles 
apply  to  placing  maps  on  the  black- 
boards as  to  drawings.  Outline  or 
skeleton  maps  are  the  best.  They  are 
easiest  to  draw  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tracting detail  present.  Then  only 
points  of  interest  being  studied  need 
be  located  on  the  map.  One  caution 
— in  drawing  maps  be  sure  and  as- 
sociate the  part  drawn  with  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  so  the  pupils  will 
have  its  location  definitely  in  mind. 

For  maps  which  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  outlines  be  placed  on  the  black- 
board with  wax  crayons  or  water 
paint.  Then  as  points  are  studied 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  they  can 
be  indicated  with  chalk  and  erased 
as  the  discussion  ends  without  dam- 
aging the  outline  map.  A  class  study- 
— More  on  next  page 
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PROGNOSTICS  AND  ECHOES 


TT  might  be  appropriate  in  this  is- 
sue to  review  the  points  covered 
in  the  last  year's  work,  also  with  the 
idea  that  these  points  might  be  pro- 
jected into  the  coming  year's  work. 
Children's  songs  should  be  care- 
fully studied  for  length,  range,  in- 
tervals, rhythmic  pattern,  literary 
value,  and  musical  value. 

The    best    method    of    teaching 
songs  to  small  children  is  by  rote. 

There  is  value  in  training  chil- 
dren to  listen  to  music  and  wher- 
ever possible  the  opportunity  should 
be  used  in  Sunday  School  to  give 
children  the  chance  to  listen  to 
music  in  reverential  surroundings. 
The  Music  department  of  the  Sun- 


day School  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
pedient way  in  which  many  phases 
of  the  program  are  carried  out — 
preliminary  exercise,  moving  to 
classrooms,  passing  of  the  sacrament, 
etc. 

Many  problems  that  might  arise 
for  organists  and  choristers  should 
really  be  referred  to  the  superintend- 
ent's department  for  proper  solu- 
tion. 

To  you  in  the  Choristers  and  Or- 
ganists department,  we  say  thanks 
for  the  fine  work  you've  done  this 
year,  and  success  to  you  in  your 
work  next  year. 

— Marian  Cornwall 

See  Sacrament  Gem,  p.  592. 
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ing  the  New  Testament,  as  an  ex-  diagrams   to   show   relationship,   be 

ample,  will  find  it  very  advantage-  sure  the  meaning  is  clear, 

ous  to  have  an  outline  map  of  the  g.  Memorization  —  For  an  aid  in 

Holy    Land    permanently    on    the  memorization   work,   nothing    sur- 

board  for  the  entire  year's  discus-  passes  the  blackboard,  and  the  wise 

sion.  When  desired,  the  crayon  maps  teacher  will  make  copious  use  of  it 

can  be  removed  with  white  gasoline  in   teaching  passages  of  Scripture, 

and    the    water    paint    map    with  etc.,  that  the  pupils  should  commit 

water.  to  memory.  Quotations,  etc.,  to  be 

5.  Diagrams  —  Diagrams  when  committed   to  memory   should   be 

placed  on  the  board  can  be  a  very  placed  on  the  board  and  the  parts 

valuable  teaching  aid,  especially  in  erased  as  they  are  learned, 

the    genealogical    class    and    other  — /.  Holman  Wafers 

classes  for  older  groups.  In   using  (To  be  continued) 


"The  alcohol  problem  is  one  which  touches  on  business,  education, 
legislation,  law  enforcement,  medicine,  employment,  and  religion.  It  is  not 
simply  a  personal  matter."  — Yale  University  Alcohol  Studies.! 
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C^hnstmas  (giving 

Ruth  Harwood 

In  the  busy  Christmas  season 

When  we  think  of  gifts  for  loved  ones, 

Those  on  earth  we  deeply  cherish, 

Let  us  not  forget  the  others, 

Dear  ones  now  no  longer  with  us 

To  receive  in  earthly  giving. 

For  them,  infinitely  precious 
Must  the  gifts  be  we  would  offer; 
Wrapped  in  loveliest  of  dreamings, 
Sealed  with  brightest  shining  wishes. 

Let  us  give  them,  from  our  treasures, 
Love,  in  purest  beauty  gleaming. 
With  no  touch  of  mortal  darkness; 
Joy  of  jewelled  hours  together. 
Memories  of  richest  wonder; 
Blessed  Peace  to  give  them  also 
From  the  shrine  room  of  our  beings. 

Let  these  be  the  gifts  we  offer 
To  our  dear  ones  veiled  from  vision, 
Trusting  these  will  bridge  the  distance 
To  that  place  whose  very  dwelling 
Is  Joy,  Love,  and  Peace  Eternal! 
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VI  The  Use  of  Maps  and  Charts  in  Teaching  the  Gospel 
Lesson  for  February 


T^HE  following  lesson  plan  may  be 
used  by  a  discussion  leader  in 
the  Sunday  School  faculty  meeting. 
Examples  of  various  types  of  maps 
and  charts  should  be  exhibited  as 
the  lesson  develops. 

Interest  in  maps  and  graphs  has 
become  much  more  widespread  since 
so  many  people  know  others  who 
are  stationed  in  foreign  lands.  This 
Interest  can  be  utilized  to  make 
Sunday  School  lessons  more  effective. 
Pupils  who  view  a  map  of  Bible 
lands  can  now  associate  the  places 
with  news  which  has  Immediate  in- 
terest and  importance.  This  assoc- 
iation is  a  principle  of  learning. 

Objective: 

To  help  Sunday  School  teachers 
in  selecting,  using  and  caring  for 
maps  and  charts  as  tools  in  teaching 
gospel  lessons. 
Development  of  the  Objective: 

I.  Introduction 

Maps  and  charts,  like  other  visual 
aids,  give  a  concrete  representation 
of  ideas  which  would  otherwise 
seem  very  abstract  to  pupils.  These 
aids  focus  attention  on  and  direct 
mental  activity  toward  specific  facts 
which  support  Latter-day  Saint  be- 
liefs. 


Every  Sunday  School  should  have 
a  supply  of  charts,  maps,  atlases  and 
globes  to  help  the  teacher. 

II.  The    Selection    of    Maps     and 
Charts 

There  are  many  maps  and  charts 
which  are  useful  in  teaching  the  les- 
sons outlined  in  the  Sunday  School 
course  of  study.  Some  of  these  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Deseret  Book 
Company  and  other  supply  houses, 
and  some  may  be  constructed  by 
teachers  and  left  with  the  Sunday 
School  librarian  as  a  contribution  to 
valuable  source  materials.  It  is  also 
possible  to  obtain  free  maps  from 
various  agencies  which  distribute 
these  for  advertising  purposes. 

Maps  which  are  recommended  for 
use  in  the  Sunday  School  Include 
the  following: 

Wall  Maps 

1.  Cokesbury  Press  Collection 
(Deseret  Book  Company).  These 
maps  which  are  made  on  sign-mak- 
er's cloth  with  pin-up  rings  include: 
"New  Testament  Palestine,"  "Egypt 
to  Canaan,"  "Roman  Empire," 
"Early  Bible  Lands,"  "Old  Testa- 
ment Palestine." 

2.  Bible  World  Map  (Deseret 
Book  Company,  $4.00) . 
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3 .  Deseret  Book  Company  Church 
History  Map.  This  map  shows  the 
day-by-day  trek  of  the  Mormon 
Pioneers  to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the 
march  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  and 
other  useful  data. 

4.  Map  of  Book  of  Mormon  Ge- 
ography, showing  the  probable  loca- 
tion of  the  important  events  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Atlases 

1.  J.  H.  Hurlburt's  Bible  Atlas 
(Rand  McNally  Co.,  Deseret  Book 
Company,  $3.50).  This  book  con- 
tains numerous  maps  and  charts  on 
Bible  geography. 

2.  The  Graphic  Bible,  by  Lewis 
Browne  (MacMillan  Company,  Des- 
eret Book  Company,  $1.50). 

Globes 

Globe-type  maps  are  useful  in 
following  the  advance  of  Mormon- 
ism  in  the  world.  Some  globes  show 
continents  only  and  chalk  tracings 
can  be  made  on  these  very  easily. 

Home-made  Maps 

1.  Slated  blackboard  maps. 
Outline  maps  may  be  painted  with 

white  enamel  on  slated  blackboard 
cloth  which  is  obtainable  at  school 
supply  houses  at  about  15c  per 
square  foot.  This  type  of  map  may 
serve  a  multiple  of  purposes:  routes 
may  be  traced  in  chalk,  symbols  may 
be  drawn  to  show  the  place  where 
events  took  place,  and  locations  can 
be  placed  in  as  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  lesson. 

2.  Symbol  Maps 

Outlines  of  geographical  areas 
may  be  made  on  a  sheet  of  heavy 
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wrapping  paper  as  well  as  on  the 
slated  blackboard  cloth.  As  pupils 
study  events  they  may  show  with 
small  drawings  a  symbol  of  the 
event  at  the  place  where  it  hap- 
pened. For  example,  it  may  be  noted 
that  a  drawing  of  a  pair  of  crutches 
is  placed  on  the  map  at  Capernaum 
because  it  was  here  that  Jesus  per- 
formed many  of  His  miraculous 
healings.  For  review  purposes  the 
teacher  can  point  to  the  symbol 
drawings  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell 
the  story  which  each  represents. 

3 .  Yarn  Map. 

This  type  of  map  would  be  help- 
ful as  a  project  for  any  class  study- 
ing the  travels  of  a  people  or  a  man; 
e.g.,  the  outline  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean may  be  drawn  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study  of  Paul.  Each  of  this 
man's  journeys  could  be  followed  on 
the  map  through  colored  yarn  with 
pins  for  guideposts.  A  different  col- 
ored yarn  could  be  used  for  each 
journey. 

4.  Composite  Maps. 

Lessons  may  be  made  more  graphic 
by  the  use  of  the  composite  maps. 
These  maps  may  be  made  on  an  or- 
dinary sheet  of  wrapping  paper.  An 
outline  map  of  Palestine  may  be 
super-imposed  on  an  outline  map  of 
Utah  to  give  pupils  an  idea  of  their 
comparative  size. 

5.  Paper  Mache  Maps. 

Topographical  features  of  a  coun- 
try may  be  shown  on  a  relief  map 
made  of  paper  mache.  A  good  recipe 
for  paper  mache  follows:  Cut  several 
newspaper  sheets  into  small  bits  and 
place  in  a  vessel.  Cover  the  paper 
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with  hot  water  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  six  hours  or  until  the  paper  has 
become  soft  and  pulpy.  Set  the  sub- 
stance on  the  stove,  adding  six  table- 
spoons of  flour  paste  when  it  begins 
to  boil.  Add  four  tablespoons  of 
musilage  and  allow  to  boil  until  the 
excess  water  is  distilled  off.  Cool 
until  the  mache  is  warm  and  pliable. 
Apply  the  mache  to  a  roughened 
cardboard  surface.  Squeeze  out  the 
excess  moisture  as  the  mache  is  fash- 
ioned into  shape  on  the  cardboard. 
Allow  the  map  to  dry. 

Charts 

1.  Waring's  Gospel  Story  Chart 
(Deseret  Book  Company  50c  and 
$1.00).  This  chart  traces  many 
phases  of  L.D.S.  doctrine  through 
various  sacred  books  and  world  his- 
tory. 

2.  The  Book  of  Mormon  Chart, 
by  George  Reynolds  (Deseret  Book 
Company,  $2.00) .  This  chart  traces 
in  colored  graphic  form  on  heavy 
cloth  the  history  of  Book  of  Mor- 
mon peoples. 

3.  Home-made  charts. 

Many  home  made  charts  can 
clearly  illustrate  quantitative 
amounts  or  differences  when  no 
other  visual  illustration  is  possible. 
There  are  three  basic  types  of 
charts:  the  Bar  Chart,  the  Line 
Chart,  the  Pie  Chart.  All  other 
Charts  or  graphs  are  combinations 
of  or  variations  from  these  three 
types.  The  Bar  Chart  is  best  used 
to  compare  or  illustrate  quantities. 
Infant  mortality  rates  in  various 
states  could  be  shown  on  this  type 
of  chart.  The  Line  Chart  is  best  used 


to  illustrate  trends  or  events  over  a 
period  of  time.  A  graph  showing 
the  population  trends  in  Utah  for 
several  years  illustrates  this  type  of 
chart.  The  Pie  Chart  is  used  when 
illustrating  or  comparing  compon- 
ent parts  such  as  showing  what  per- 
centage of  the  world's  people  belong 
to  different  world  religions. 

Discussions 

1.  Which  maps  and  charts  are 
found  in  your  Sunday  School? 

2.  What  means  and  methods 
could  be  used  in  securing  the  ma- 
terials? 

3.  To  what  extent  have  you  used 
graphic  aids? 

IIL  Suggestions  on  the  Use  of  Maps 
and  Charts 

Maps  and  charts  can  serve  their 
purposes  well  if  teachers  will  follow 
a  few  suggestions  which  include: 

L  Study  maps  before  they  are 
brought  before  the  pupils.  Be  pre- 
pared to  give  exact  locations. 

2.  Have  all  map  or  chart  ma- 
terials ready  for  use  before  the  class 
starts. 

3.  Use  the  map  or  chart  at  the 
point  in  a  lesson  where  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  pupil's  understanding 
of  the  lesson  theme.  Sometimes  a 
map  may  be  studied  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  lesson  to  help  the  pupils 
interpret  the  physical  setting  for 
the  main  event  in  the  lesson. 

4.  Well-prepared  questions  or 
assignments  will  direct  the  pupils 
to  study  the  map  with  a  definite 
purpose.  There  is  danger  that  interest 
in  maps  may  detract  from  the  les- 
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son  objective  unless  the  teacher  does 
direct  the  study. 

5.  Pupils  should  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  locate  places,  trace  routes, 
interpret  and  draw  map  symbols, 
compare  distances  and  perform  in 
other  map  exercises.  Pupil  commit- 
tees may  be  assigned  to  make  maps 
and  charts  at  home.  They  will  profit 
by  the  experience  and  will  feel  that 
they  are  real  contributors  to  group 
projects. 

Discussions 

1.  "What  other  suggestions  could 
be   added  to  help   the   teacher   use 
maps  and  charts? 
IV.  Care  of  Maps  and  Charts 

Maps  and  Charts  should  be  kept 
in  a  central  place  when  not  in  use. 
If  they  are  left  on  display  they  be- 
come common-place  and  they  also 
become  torn  and  soiled.  The  Sun- 
day School  librarian  should  feel  re- 
sponsible for  distributing  maps  and 
charts  and  for  caring  for  them  when 
they  are  not  in  use.  Paper  maps  may 
be  mounted  on  beaver  board  and 
the  edges  protected  by  scotch  tape. 
Slated  blackboard  maps  may  be 
placed  on  a  wooden  stick  and  rolled 
up  when  not  in  use. 

Discussion: 

How  could  you  adapt  the  charts 
to  your  situation?  What  are  your 
problems? 

Assignments  to  Teachers 

The  presentation  and  discussion 


of  this  lesson  should  have  brought 
out  the  main  principles  which  will 
guide  teachers  in  the  selection,  use 
and  care  of  maps  and  charts  in 
teaching  gospel  lessons.  The  follow- 
ing activities  will  provide  opportu- 
nities for  application  of  the  princi- 
ples: 

1.  Make  and  contribute  to  the 
Sunday  School  at  least  one  of  the 
home-made  type  maps.  Tell  how  it 
can  serve  a  specific  objective  of  a 
Sunday  School  lesson. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  pertinent  gospel 
facts  which  could  be  graphically  il- 
lustrated by  a  Bar,  Line  or  Pie  Chart. 
Illustrate  one  of  the  facts  by  using 
one  type  of  chart. 

3.  Make  a  plan  for  one  lesson 
which  includes  a  brief  description  of 
how  a  teacher  would  use  a  map  in 
developing  her  lesson. 

References: 

Wahlquist,  John  T. — Introduc- 
tion to  Teaching. 

Wood,  Ella  N. — Talks  in  Crayon 
and  chalk. 

Browne,  Lewis  —  The  Graphic 
Bible. 

Harris  and  Butt — Fruits  of  Mor- 
monism. 

(Give  examples  of  L.  D.  S.  facts 
illustrated  by  various  types  of 
charts.) 

— Antone  K.  Romney 
— Mary  Nielson 


"He  that  speaketh  of  himself  seeketh  his  own  glory:   but  he  that 
seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and  no  unrighteousness 
is  in  him."  (John  7:18.) 
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Objective: 

To  prepare  a  lesson  plan  that  is 
usable  in  directing  the  activities  of 
a  typical  religious  class. 
References: 

Wahlquist — Teaching  as  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities.  Chapter  XIII 
pp.  139-152. 

M.  Lynn  Bennion — Sample  lesson 
plan.  (Free  copies  may  be  secured 
from  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union) 

Instructor — November,  1943  pp. 
590-594  and  599.  December,  1943 
pp.  637-638. 

Procedure: 

The  first  two  references  above 
were  used  in  connection  with  the 
previous  lesson  of  January  27.  Some 
thorough  study  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  class  should  be  given 
to  reviewing  the  material  found  in 
the  Instructor  for  November  and 
December,  1943. 

The  trainees  having  chosen  their 
respective  subjects  from  a  manual 
are  now  ready  to  proceed  in  making 
the  lesson  plan. 

Devote  the  entire  class  period  as 
a  work  shop  under  the  instructor's 
supervision,  to  preparing  the  lesson 
plan. 

Assignment: 

The  lesson  plan  is  completed  when 
it  is  ready  for  use.  It  must  be  of 
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value  in  the  presentation  of  the 
lesson.  Practice  teaching  is  a  means 
of  putting  your  training  as  a  teacher 
into  use.  The  f  imdamentals  of  teach- 
ing will  be  reviewed  at  the  meeting 
on  February  10  in  light  of  the  lesson 
plan.  Any  trainee  may  be  called 
upon  to  present  the  lesson  planned 
and  to  be  observed  by  other  mem 
bers  of  the  class. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 
Lesson  No.  18,  February  10 
Objective: 

To  give  each  student  trainee  an 
opportunity  to  teach  under  compe- 
tent supervision.  To  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  good  lesson  plan  in  the 
presentation  of  a  lesson. 
References: 

Instructor — February  1944 — ^pp. 
93  and  33. 

Wahlquist — Teaching  as  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities,  pp.  1 86-192. 
Procedmre: 

Previous  arrangements  should 
have  been  made  with  certain  Sunday 
School  teachers  to  permit  a  teacher 
trainee  to  teach  the  regular  lesson 
or  a  part  of  the  lesson  which  has 
been  previously  prepared.  Meet  im- 
mediately after  for  a  short  discus- 
sion of  the  class  procedure  of  the 
day. 

Assignment: 

Discuss  briefly  any  problems  of 
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the  previous  lesson  of  February  10, 
1946.  February  17  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  collecting  material 
as  an  aid  in  lesson  planning  and 
lesson  presentation. 

COLLECTING  MATERIAL 
Lesson  No.  19,  February  17 

Objective: 

To  learn  the  value  of  collecting 
material  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  teacher's  background  and 
aid  in  the  lesson  plan  and  the  les- 
son presentation. 

References: 

Wahlquist — Teaching  as  the  Di- 
recticm  of  Activities.  Unit  IV 
Growth  in  Teaching  pp.  174,  175. 
Chapter  XVI  pp.  176-184.  Refer 
to  text  pp.  91-96 — charts  and  maps. 
Instructor  —  November  1943 — p. 
592. 

Procedure; 

The  class  members  can  spend  their 
time  to  no  better  advantage  than  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  collect- 
ing materials.  The  items  discussed 
under  Collecting  Material,  page  592 
of  the  November  1943  issue  of  the 
Instructor  are  very  valuable. 

One  method  of  collecting  material 
that  is  not  often  followed  is  taking 
notes  of  the  fine  statements  and 
comments  that  are  made  by  very 
able  speakers  at  different  services. 
Many  statements  will  not  be  placed 
in  print  and  are  lost.  For  example: 
this  thought  was  heard  but  not 
placed  on  the  printed  page  so  far 
as  it  is  known:  ""What  you  are  to  be 
you  are  now  becoming." 
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Assignment : 

For  February  24,  1946.  "The  Art 
of  Questioning." 

Have  each  member  of  the  class 
prepare  one  good  question  to  ask 
the  class  relative  to  some  subject 
that  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
recitation. 

THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING 
Lesson  No.  20,  February  24 

Objective: 

To  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
good  questions  and  questioning. 

Reference: 

Wahlquist — Teaching  As  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities.  Chapter  XI. 
"The  Art  of  Questioning"  pp.  117- 
125. 

Procedure: 

It  is  mental  stimulation  to  be 
questioned  and  to  ask  questions,  the 
question  being  an  essential  element 
in  all  good  teaching. 

Have  each  student  ask  the  ques- 
tion prepared  and  evaluate  each 
question  in  the  light  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  response  to  a  question  is  the 
reason  for  its  being  asked. 

A.  Good  questions  should  get 
student  participation.  Vocally  and 
silently  (desired  thinking  without 
expression) . 

B.  Continuity  of  thought  leading 
toward  the  objective  of  the  lesson. 

C.  Hold  attention  of  students. 

D.  Orientation  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 


TEACHER    TRAINING 


E.  Aiding  in  the  review  and  the 
assignment. 

F.  Other  criteria  may  be  set  up 
by  the  instructor  and  others. 

C.  S.  G.  Parker's  three  skills, 
which  the  teacher  should  regard  as 
basic  in  the  Art  of  Questioning, 
should  be  discussed  fully. 

They   are:    1.    "Clear   and   rapid 


thinking"  2.  "A  keen  sense  of  rela- 
tive value"  3.  "Skill  in  wording 
questions." 

Assignment: 

March  3.  The  objective  in  the 
Lesson  Plan.  Study  carefully  "The 
Objective"  as  is  found  in  the  In- 
structor pp.  590-591,  November, 
1943.  — A.  Farley  Bates 


EZRA  TAFT  BENSON  (I) 

{Continued  from  page  584) 

Wellsville  was  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Cache  Valley,  and  its  first 
citizen  was  Peter  Maughan.  The 
second  settlement  in  the  valley  was 
Providence,  whose  chief  founder 
was  Hopkin  Matthews.  This  latter 
settlement  was  created  in  1859.  An 


upright  saw  mill,  a  co-op  store,  and 
a  molasses  mill  were  among  the  in- 
dustries in  Providence.  One  of  the 
"manufacturers"  of  molasses,  it  is 
said,  was  the  late  President  Charles 
W.  Penrose. 

Thus  Cache  Valley  in  1860,  when 
Ezra  T.  Benson  arrived  there  to 
preside. 


ANCHORAGE  FROM  ABOVE 

Elmer  S.  Crowley 


A  few  days  ago  I  was  assigned  to 
accompany  a  painter  whose  job  it 
was  to  put  the  preliminary  touches 
on  a  sign  high  up  on  the  side  of  a 
building.  In  order  to  get  to  the  sign 
we  had  to  hang  large  hooks  over 
the  edge  of  the  building  and  pull 
ourselves  up  by  a  series  of  pulleys 
and  ropes.  Our  working  platform, 
called  a  "stage,"  was  a  plank  about 
a  foot  wide  and  some  ten  to  twelve 
feet  long.  Frankly,  I  was  none  too 
comfortable  wielding  a  paint  brush 
far  above  the  ground.  I  worried 
about  the  hooks  above  us,  I  was  re- 
luctant to  trust  the  security  of  the 
platform,  and  I  spent  the  time  with 
some  degree  of  tension. 


As  we  released  the  ropes  to  make 
our  descent  I  asked  the  old  painter 
if  it  didn't  bother  him  to  work  on 
the  platform  suspended  as  we  were. 
His  reply  was  significant: 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  know  that  we 
are  firmly  anchored  and  it  doesn't 
bother  me  any  more." 

I  wondered  then  if  our  position  in 
this  shaky  world  doesn't  seem  more 
secure  if  we  have  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  firm  anchorage  from  above. 
If  we  are  sure  our  connection  with 
a  higher  plane  is  in  good  order  then 
we  go  about  our  work  with  greater 
confidence  than  would  otherwise  be 


ours. 
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QJirst  c/nterfnediate  — 

(For  suggestions  concerning  the 
lessons  for  1946  see  the  revised 
Course  of  Study,  "History  of  the 
Church  for  Children,"  and  Teacher's 
Supplement.  Copies  are  available  at 
the  Sunday  School  offices,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah.) 

(The  lessons  for  1946  are  outlined 
with  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the 
new  Course  of  Study,  "Living  Our 
Religion,"  which  is  now  available  at 
the  Sunday  School  offices,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah.) 

Jvinaergarten  — 

Lessons  for  February,  1946 

Lesson  5.        February     3 

Noah  and  His  Family  Get  Ready 

ON  Time 

Lesson  6.         February  10 

Promptness  Saved  the  Israelites 

AT  the  Red  Sea 

Lesson  7.         February  17 

President  Woodruff  Acts 

Promptly 

Lesson  8.         February  24 

Noah  and  His  Family  Leave 

the  Ark 

PROMPTNESS    and  punctuality 
are    stressed  in   our   February 
Lessons.  Little  children  are  not  too 
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accurate  in  the  conception  of  time. 
Very  few  Kindergarten  children 
will  be  able  to  tell  time,  but  they 
have  all  had  experiences  in  the  home 
where  a  time  piece  is  involved.  They 
have  heard  their  parents  and  others 
speak  of  the  time,  so  it  is  not  an  un- 
known situation.  They  have  all  had 
experiences  of  people  going  to  work, 
of  being  on  time  to  meetings,  and 
of  radio  programs  coming  on  at  a 
certain  time.  Children,  who  have  a 
home  situation  where  things  are  done 
on  schedule,  are  indeed  fortunate. 

The  lessons  in  the  Manual  take 
the  child  from  known  situations  to 
the  stories  that  teach  the  lesson. 
Each  teacher  should  study  her  group 
to  determine  how  to  proceed  to  make 
the  lessons  most  vital  to  them. 
There  are  many  splendid  suggestions 
given. 

In  telling  the  story  of  Noah  and 
the  Ark,  stress  situations  of  getting 
ready,  of  putting  in  animals  and 
food  in  the  Ark.  The  wickedness  of 
the  people  and  their  destruction 
should  hardly  be  mentioned.  Noah's 
thankfulness  and  prayer  to  Heaven- 
ly Father,  for  telling  them  to  build 
the  Ark  and  also  helping  them  get 
ready  on  time  are  points  that  can 
well  be  stressed.  If  the  picture  in 
the  Manual  is  not  available,  the 
teacher  could  draw  an  Ark  or  just 
tell  the  story. 

In  the  story  of  the  Israelites  at 
the  Red  Sea,  the  children  will  not 
have  much  of  a  background  for  the 
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situation.  Pictures  are  no  longer 
available  at  the  Deseret  Book  Store. 
Unless  your  Sunday  School  has  these 
on  hand,  they  will  be  very  difficult 
to  get.  It  is  suggested  that  you  tell 
the  story  to  the  children. 

PROMPTNESS  SAVED  THE 
ISRAELITES 

Long  ago  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
there  was  a  cruel,  selfish  King.  He 
had  many  people,  called  Israelites, 
working  for  him.  He  did  not  give 
them  much  money  and  was  very 
unkind  to  them.  They  had  to  work 
very  hard  and  were  very  poor. 
Heavenly  Father  loved  the  Israel- 
ites and  did  not  like  to  see  the  King 
make  them  work  so  hard. 

Moses  was  a  very  good  man.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Israelites. 
Heavenly  Father  told  Moses  to  go 
to  the  King  and  tell  him  to  let  the 
Israelites  go  from  Egypt,  They  want- 
ed to  go  to  another  land.  They  did 
not  want  to  work  for  the  King  any 
more. 

Moses  went  to  the  King  and  told 
him  to  please  let  all  the  Israelites 
go  to  another  country.  The  King 
said,  "No."  He  wanted  the  people 
to  stay  and  work  hard.  He  did  not 
want  to  pay  them  very  much  either. 

The  Lord  told  Moses  to  go  again 
and  ask  the  Egyptian  King  to  let 
the  Israelites  go.  This  time  he  said 
that  they  could  go.  But  when  he 
saw  all  the  people  getting  their 
things  ready  to  move,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  said  that  they  could 
not  go. 

Moses  went  to  the  King  again, 
and  the  King  said  they  could  go. 


Moses  told  all  the  people  to  hurry 
as  fast  as  they  could  and  to  pack  all 
of  their  things  so  that  they  could 
leave  before  the  King  changed  his 
mind  again.  So  the  Israelites  hurried 
very  fast.  They  got  all  of  their 
things  ready,  and  in  the  night  they 
followed  Moses  away  from  the  land. 

In  the  morning,  the  Egyptian 
King  was  sorry  he  had  told  them 
they  could  go.  So  he  called  his  sol- 
diers together  and  told  them  to  go 
and  find  the  Israelites  and  to  bring 
them  back  again. 

The  Israelites  had  gone  a  long  way 
and  were  just  about  to  cross  the  sea. 
They  saw  the  soldiers  coming  after 
them.  They  were  very  frightened. 
Heavenly  Father  told  Moses  to  raise 
his  hand  over  the  sea.  The  waters 
of  the  sea  opened  and  went  back, 
and  all  the  Israelites  went  across  the 
sea,  walking  on  dry  land.  Moses  told 
them  to  hurry  very  fast.  They  did 
hurry.  They  got  on  the  other  side. 

When  the  soldiers  started  across, 
the  waters  rolled  back.  There  was 
no  bridge".  There  was  no  dry  land. 
So  the  soldiers  had  to  go  back  with- 
out the  IsraeHtes.  They  were  very 
happy  that  they  had  hurried.  They 
were  thankful  to  Heavenly  Father 
for  taking  care  of  them.  Now  they 
could  go  on  to  another  country  and 
not  have  to  work  so  hard  for  the 
wicked  King. 

Suggested  Activities; 

Children  might  pair  off  as  horses, 
chickens,  elephants  and  various 
animals.  One  child  could  be  Noah, 
who  quietly  takes  the  animals,  pair 
by  pair,  and  put  them  in  a  place 
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designated  as  the  ark.  The  teacher 
may  talk  as  the  activity  progresses, 
emphasizing  that  Noah  worked  hard 
to  get  the  animals  in  the  ark  on 
time. 

Children  might  quietly  prepare 
for  a  long  journey,  pretending  to 
gather  all  of  their  belongings  to- 
gether. One  child  could  represent 
Moses  as  the  leader.  Teacher  could 
retell  some  of  the  story  while  chil- 
dren dramatize  it. 


Even  I,  a  tiny  child, 
Can  help  someone  today. 
I  can  make  my  parents  glad, 
If  quickly  I  obey. 

Suggested  Songs: 

Every  Sunday  Morning 
I'll  Be  On  Time 
Tick,  the  Clock  Says 

From  Little  Stories  in  Song 

Never  Be  Late 


From  S.  S. 


Song  Book 


JOYS  OF  INSPIRED  LEADERSHIP 

{Contintied  from  page  575) 
God  bless  the  Sunday  School.  God  And  in  the  end  that  we  may  all  find 
bless  those  who  are  directing  these  ourselves  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
precious  jewels  of  our  Heavenly  in  the  companionship  of  the  little 
Father  in  their  infancy  and  child-  ones  we  have  given  time  and  atten- 
hood  days,  and  God  bless  these  chil-  tion  to  here  on  earth 
dren,    that   they   may   grow   to   be  Again  I  thank  you  all   for  this 

sturdy  men  and  women,  carrying  lovely  surprise  party — because  I  was 
on  the  work  that  has  been  left  in  not  aware  of  what  was  going  to 
many  cases  by  their  parents  to  them.      happen. 


"And  when  he  had  said  these  words,  he  wept,  and  the  multitude  bare 
record  of  it,  and  he  took  their  Kttle  children,  one  by  one,  and  blessed  them, 
and  prayed  unto  the  Father  for  them. 

"And  when  he  had  done  this  he  wept  again; 

"And  he  spake  unto  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them:  Behold  your 
little  ones. 

"And  as  they  looked  to  behold  they  cast  their  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and  they  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  they  saw  angels  descending  out  of 
heaven  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  fire;  and  they  came  down  and  encircled 
those  little  ones  about,  and  they  were  encircled  about  with  fire;  and  the 
angels  did  minister  unto  them."   (3  Nephi  17:21-24.) 

"And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents  have  children  in  Zion,  or  in  any  of 
her  stakes  which  are  organized,  that  teach  them  not  to  understand  the 
doctrine  of  repentance,  faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  of 
baptism  ad  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  wheii 
eight  years  old,  the  sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  parents. 

"And  they  shall  also  teach  their  children  to  pray,  and  to  walk  up- 
rightly before  the  Lord."  (D.  &  C.  68:25,  28.) 
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THE  JOYS  OF  GOSPEL  LEARNING 
Continued  from  page  572) 

plete  only  when  the  learner  has  ac-  The  fundamental  obligation  of 
cepted  the  principle  and  confirmed  the  Sunday  School  teacher  is  to  pro- 
it  by  using  it  to  change  himself  for  duce  these  outcomes  in  the  lives  of 
the  better,  you  will  agree  that  joy  the  learners  who  come  to  him. 
is  the  outcome  of  learning  the  Word  Every  occasion  for  learning  in 
of  Wisdom;  the  law  of  tithing;  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^^s  should  cause  joy  and 
principle  of  repentance;  and  of  gratitude  to  arise  in  every  learner's 
learning  to  love   and   desire   right-  ^gart, 

eousness,  and  of  learning  to  conse-  ^i,     j„ 

crate  oneself  to  the  unselfish  service  I"  ff  t,  you  can  measure  the  de- 

of  the  Lord  and  one's  fellow  men.  gf  \«f  7°"^  ^^^'^^^^  ^7.   "^^  ^^.^^^^^ 

Similarly,  joy  is  the  outcome  of  °f '  ^^e  joy  your  pupils   expenence 

1      J           ■     J      *■      ^^,  ^  fk^  T  r.rrl  from  learmng  the  gospel  principles 

the  determination  to  serve  the  Lord  o          o    r      r         r 

and  to  keep  His  commandments.  ^^^  ^^^'^   ' 

These   desires,   decisions,  and  de-  May  the  Lord  bless  you  always 

terminations  are  the  results  of  sound  and  abundantly  with  the  inspiration 

learning  of  the  gospel.  of  his  Spirit. 


cJithing 

— Frank  1.  KooymatJ 

» 
A  tenth  of  all  I  gain  is  Thine, 

Dear  Lord,  and  Thine  alone; 
I  cannot  keep  the  part  divine, 
I  dare  not  use  what  is  not  mine. 
But  feel  when  I  return  a  tenth  of  all  I  earn, 

I  give  Thee  but  Thine  own. 

Thou  gavest  all  with  which  I'm  blest, 
My  health,  my  strength,  my  gains. 
On  this  fair  earth  I'm  but  a  guest. 
My  tithe  must  be  the  first  and  best: 
A  consecrated  part,  from  grateful,  cheerful  heart. 
Thrice  blest,  then,  what  remains. 
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PRESTO 

Lyra — ^Did  you  hear  about  my 
miracle? 

Myra — No,  what  was  it? 

Lyra — I  swallowed  a  dime,  and 
the  doctor  made  me  cough  up  tyo 
dollars.        — Sugar  Hcmse  Bulletin 

OUT 

Any  bald-headed  man  can  tell 
you  it  is  possible  to  come  out  on 
top  and  still  be  a  loser. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

A  PLUS 
"Give  a  sentence  using  the  word 
bewitches." 

"Go  ahead,  I'll  bewitches  in  a 
minute." 

— Case  and  Com-ments 

TWO 

Women's  faults  are  many, 
Men  have  only  two; 
Everything  they  say, 
And  everything  they  do. 

— Hospital  Courier 

AHEAD 

"When  George  Washington  was 
your  age,  son,  he  was  a  surveyor." 

"And  when  he  was  your  age.  Dad, 
he  was  President." 

Sunshine  Magazine 
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PASSED 

"Bill,  you  were  there  when  this 
man  was  shot?"  the  lawyer  asked. 

"I  wuz  dere  when  dey  started 
shootin'  him,  white  man.  I  didn't 
tarry." 

The  lawyer  smiled.  "How  many 
shots  were  fired?" 

"Jes*  one.  I  heard  it  twice,  an'  I 
ought  to  know." 

"Heard  it  twice?  Why,  how  in 
the  world  was  that  possible?" 

The  Negro  smiled  shrewdly.  "I 
heard  dat  bullet  fu'st  when  it 
passed  me;  an'  den  again  when  I 
passed  it." 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 

EASY 

"How  did  you  find  the  weather 
while  you  were  away?" 

"I  just  stepped  outside,  and  there 
it  was." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

OPERATION 

"Why  is  he  pacing  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  house?" 

"Poor  chap,  he's  awfully  worried 
about  his  wife." 

"Why,  what's  she  got?" 
"The  car." 

— Hospital  Cowrier 

PHONETICS 

"Are  you  a  clock  watcher?"  the 
prospective  employer  asked. 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  like  inside  work," 
the  applicant  said.  "I'm  a  whistle 
listener." 

— Navy  News 


But  the  Saints  were  subsequently  driven  from  Missouri.  Persecution 
deprived  them  even  of  the  temple  site  in  Independence,  only  a  few  miles 
east  of  Kansas  City.  Eventually,  the  Saints  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  from  there  missionaries  have  gone  forth.  Branches  have  been  established 
throughout  America,  and  today  some  of  them  thrive  in  Missouri.  The 
Church  now  owns  a  beautiful  red  brick'  chapel  in  Kansas  City,  where 
more  than  one  hundred  persons  attend  Sunday  School  each  Sabbath.  All 
classrooms  are  equipped  with  easel  blackboards.  The  chapel  is  carpeted, 
as  are  some  classrooms. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School  at  Kansas  City  is  one  of  forty- 
four  (in  addition  to  many  Home  Sunday  Schools)  in  the  Central  States 
Mission,  presided  over  by  President  Thomas  C.  Romney,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Independence. 

'  ■       — Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL    BOARD   COMMITTEES 
Lesson    Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

H.   Aldous   Dixon, 
A.   Parley  Bates 
William  P.   Miller 
Addie   L.  Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong, 
William   M.   McKay 
f.   Holman  Waters 

GENEALOGICAL 

A.   William  Lund, 
Thomas  L.   Martin 
Archibald    F.    Bennett 
Joseph   Christenson 
Joseph    K.    Nicholes 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Carl  F.  Eyring. 
Don  B.  Col  ton 
James  L.   Barker 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don    B.   Col  ton 
A.  William  Lund 
James  L.   Barker 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and   Follow-up) 

David    Lawrence   McKay 

Thomas   L.  Martin 

A.    Parley  Bates 

Inez   Witbeck 

Henry   A.    Smith 

ENLISTMENT 
J.   Holman   Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Lynn    S.    Richards. 
Earl  J.   Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 

SENIORS 
Ralph   B.  Keeler. 
David   Lawrence   McKay 
Henry  A.   Smith 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace    F.    Bennett, 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Kenneth    S.    Bennion 
Rdith    Ryberg 

lUNIORS 
( same  as  Advanced 
Juniors ) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Gordon    B.    Hinckley, 
Inez   Witheck 
Nellie   H.   Kuhn 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl    J.    Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Gordon   B.   Hinckley 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell    J.   Ashton      ■ 
Antone   K.   Romney 
J .   Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.   Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva   May  Green 

MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreiner 


JUNIOR    SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Reuben   D.  Law, 
Co-ordinator 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 

Marion   G.   Merkley, 
Lucy   G.   Sperry 
Melba    Glade 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson. 
Phyllis  D.   Shaw 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

NURSERY 
Marie   Fnx    Felt, 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


Marian   Cornwall 
Vernon  J.   LeeMaster 
COMMITTEE 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland   H.   Monson, 

Book   of   Mormon 
Thomas  L.   Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl   F.   Eyring, 

New    Testament 
A.    William  Lund, 

Church   History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI  BRANCH  CHAPEL 

'HPHE  region  around  what  is  now  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  one  of  the 
first  in  America  to  hear  the  message  of  the  restored  gospel.  Early  in 
1831,  less  than  a  year  after  the  Church  was  organized,  a  small  group  of 
missionaries,  Oliver  Cowdery  and  Parley  P.  Pratt  among  them,  arrived 
there.  They  had  come  hundreds  of  miles,  many  of  them  by  foot  through 
a  wilderness  during  bitter  winter. 

West  of  the  Missouri,  the  elders  preached  to  the  Delaware  Indians. 
They  also  labored  among  the  settlers  of  Jackson  county,  where  Kansas 
City  is  now  situated,  then  a  regiom  known  for  its  fur  depots  and  as  a 
starting  point  for  trappers  and  explorers  probing  into  the  westefrn  hinter- 
lands. Later  in  the  year,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  arrived  in  Missouri,  and 
with  his  own  hands  helped  lay  the  first  log  for  a  settlement  of  the  Saints 
in  Kaw  township,  located  in  what  is  now  part  of  Kansas  City. 

The  Lord  had  declared  this  region  "the  land  of  promise"  and  the 
future  "center  place." 

— More  on  other  side 


